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This modern resid in Sh port, La., is protected by a Barrett 
Root. Arch. and Eng.: Jones, Roessie, Olechner end Wieher, Shreveport. 
RRR So Inc., Shiwveport. 
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Time-Tested Roofs for Modern Houses 


Important among the attractions of the modern type of dwelling is the 
opportunity to secure the advantages of Barrett Built-up Roof protection. 


Barrett Built-up Roofs constructed of Barrett Pitch and Felt are adaptable 
to many types of wearing surfaces. Low in cost per year of service, long- 
lived and fire-safe, they are the logical roofs for modern, flat-roofed homes 
. . « Just as they have been, since 1854, the outstanding roofs on America’s 
greatest commercial and industrial buildings. 

When you write Barrett Roofs in your specifications, you definitely protect 
yourself and your client against roof failures and disappointments. For de- 
tailed specifications see the Barrett catalogue in Sweet’s. 


THE COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Il. Birmingham, Alabama 





THE HOME—The home owner who provides billiards for his 
family and guests, furnishes recreation that is distinctive, unusual 
d appreciated. 
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THE CLUB—The billiard room provides a recreation which will 
nterest and entertain more members than will any other sport 
and it assures a steady and profitable income for the club. 


2. 


THE HOTEL—The billiard room furnishes entertainment for the 
guests on the premises and converts low rent space into a very 
rofitable revenue producer, 


WASTE SPACE in the attic or basement of many homes can be 
‘transformed into a billiard room where the host can offer his 
guests this fascinating recreation. 


Leseossd 


THIS WITH YOUR 


A PROFITABLE USE 
OF SPACE 


One of the best ways to utilize space profit- 
ably in homes, clubs, hotels and store build- 
ings, is the billiard room. 


Billiards is the aristocrat of all indoor 
sports. The home owner who provides this 
fascinating recreation for his family and 
guests, furnishes unusual, distinctive and 


appreciated entertainment. 


Consider the billiard room also as a revenue- 
producer for space in the modernization of 
clubs, hotels and store buildings. Statistics 
show it is a steady and consistent money- 


earner. 


Write today for latest information on Bruns- 
wick Billiard Tables—also for data on tavern 
service fixtures, bowling alleys, 


courts and toilet seats. 


p 4 
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THE BRUNSWICK: BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623-33 S..Wabash Ave., 


Branches and Distributors in 


__— 


Chicago, Illinois « Established 1845 


Principal Cities of the United States 
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TAKEN THROUGH A PIECE OF L-O-F QUALITY WINDOW CLAs 
@ (IN THE OTHER THERE WAS NOTHING BETWEEN THE CAMERA AND THE SUB)EcT) 
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@ While the above is by no means a technical or scientific test, it is 
nevertheless a very practical one, and convincing evidence that 
L-O-F Quality Window Glass is exceptionally clear and flat. It ex- 
plains, in some measure, why so many leading architects write a 
closed specification for all the flat glass to be used in structures 
they design. The L-O-F label is attached to every light for your pro- 
tection and that of your client. It is advisable to instruct contractors 


to leave the label on. Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


‘tg LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
The authenticity of hae photographs is attested ““ . Oo UALI oe @ GLAS S 4 


Underwood and Underwood. 
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December Charts 


Forun 

In the December issue, Toe Forum pub- 
lished in full the Housing Study Guild's 
charts of its analytic study of the charac- 
teristic changes in rental with changes in 
the number of stories of buildings. Tue 
Forum performed a useful service in bring- 
ing to the attention of its public in complete 
form the method of attack and the details 
of the figures. For such analytic studies as 
these are necessary to supply architects and 
supervisory authorities with the tools for 
checking the validity of assumptions which 
are often merely impressions and on which 
it is therefore difficult to secure agreement. 
However, once such methods are adopted 
in various parts of the country, the facts as 
toelements of design can be determined in 
figures and hence agreed on. 

However, it is the duty of the Guild to 
draw attention to two conditions that it has 
discovered since the publication of results 
in THe Forum. First, an error on its own 
part, in transcribing calculations—fortu- 
nately a rather minor error which doesn’t 
cut much figure in the result. Second, in an 
interpretation on the part of THe Forum 
which preceded the Guild’s own introduc- 
tion inferences were drawn which did not 
flow from the results of the study. 

1. As to the mathematical error in the 
Guild’s charts (new charts Nos. 1, 1-A, 1-B, 
1-C, & 2 will be sent to anyone interested 
upon application to the Housing Study 
Guild at 101 Park Ave., New York City), 
its net result is to add 19 cents per room per 
month to the rental of six- to twelve-story 
buildings. While this makes the rent in a 
four-story building slightly cheaper than 
in a six- or twelve-story building, instead 
of the other way around, the main conclu- 
sion (for the New York district) remains un- 
changed: that as far as cost of rent is con- 
cerned, the four-, six-, ten- and twelve- 
story buildings are so nearly equal that one 
can freely allow other requirements to take 
precedence in determining height. Nor does 
the result throw out even the two-story 
apartment, though it costs 97 cents more 
rent per room per month—for there may be 
some very important social factors—such as 
possibility of gardens for most tenants— 
which may still make that the preferable 
type. But the analysis does show the extra 
rental entailed by the choice. 

2. Tue Forum introductory comment 


states, “It will then be possible for all to 
deci : just what type of building must be 
built on the site in order to neutralize the 
land costs.” There is no such thing as neu- 
trali- ng high land costs, and high buildings 
won do it except at excessive densities of 
popu tion. Population densities are deter- 
— by civie and regional considerations. 
HE 


ORUM is of course editorially entitled 
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Spiral Binding U. S. Pat. Nos 


to its own conclusions as to population 
densities, but there is nothing in the Guild's 
Analytic Study which entitles anyone on 
the basis of that study to advocate greater 
population densities. For instance, the 
merit or lack of merit of Rutgerstown which 
Tue Forum editorial particularly men- 
tioned depends on considerations quite 
other than the relative cost of twelve-story 
vs. four-story buildings. 
HovusinG Stupy GuILp 

New York 


“Tue Forum holds no brief for high densities but 
used “neutralize” as a convenient word to de- 
scribe the effect of higher buildings on rental 
levels —Eb. 


Arch Villain Gone 


Forum: 

Kindly send me a copy of the new bul- 
letin “Home Building under Titles I and 
III of the National Housing Act,” issued 
by Time and Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum. 

I note the elimination of that perennial 
arch villain, the second mortgage. Would 
say that I, personally, have made it pos- 
sible for many people to purchase their 
homes by loaning them money on second 
mortgages without a bonus, but have paid 
for this assistance in being obliged to take 
over many houses, which they have cheer- 
fully deeded back to me. 

. 

Undoubtedly there have been abuses in 
the second mortgage market but they are 
not wholly confined to the gentleman who 
holds the second mortgage. The first mort- 
gagee has been very lax in making his col- 
lections, allowing taxes to pile up, as in 
many cases he felt the second mortgagee 
was the man to make good to him no matter 
how much leniency he extended. 

Although several mortgages that I have 
held have been taken up by the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, we have usually been 
“trimmed” to the extent of $250 or $300, 
which has invariably been brought about 
by non-payment of taxes and overdue 
interest. 


Hauke C. Buake, President 
Lexington Cooperative Bank 
Lexington, Mass. 


Bouquets and Bricks 


Forum: 

. . . Lreally never did see anything 
worth while in “‘Murchison’s column,” but 
in the November issue I can’t help but give 
him a big hand. 

The ‘‘Master Details’”’ section on the 
Research house is just as juicy and delect- 
able as possibly can be for its informative 
and educative details. 

But I think the “bouquet” goes to the 
Building Money department for their 
article entitled “‘They Dress Them Up.” 
There is food for much thought. Excellent 
Mr. Fistere! 


Car. Berti, Lunp 
New York 


1516932 and 1942026. Other Patents Pending 


Forum: 

Referring to your December issue, page 
$35, the introductory text by Mr. Day; may 
I be so bold as to suggest that the title of 


Architect Day's remarks was omitted 
Doubtless the title omitted was “My 
Alibi.” 


Rosert E. Ler, Jr. 
University, Va 


Forum: 

I find that I cannot do without THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum and I am sending 
you a renewal of my subscription. 

Tue Forum has been of immense practi 
cal value to me in my work, and I feel that 
you are to be heartily congratulated for the 
progress you have made during the last 
year. 

Your new Spiral Binding typifies the 
vigor of your presentation, and I have found 
that Tue Forum is the one reliable source 
upon which I can depend for concise and 
stimulating ideas immediately related to to- 
day’s problems. 

By all means continue your Building 
Money Section which is particularly inter 
esting to the smaller office. 

Burnet J. CLARK 
New York 


Forum: 

Why treat THe ArcurrecruraL Forum 
like a stepchild? 

What is the matter with if as a Christmas 
present? 

Time continually reminds its readers 
that it also publishes this “‘admirable’’* 
magazine yet no mention of it is made in 
Time's latest Christmas order promotion 
literature although order forms for Fortune, 
another and apparently more favored child, 
are included. 

Do you believe its appeal too professional 
for the layman? Then you have not read 
the recent numbers. 

Why is it not “‘the perfect Christmas gift 
for friends who have everything” 
Fortune? 

Then consider the intelligent housewife. 
They do exist. The advertising alone would 
put such ideas in her head that in self- 
defense her husband would confiscate the 
magazine and incidentally acquire some 
new ideas himself. 

And we all have friends who pretend to 
artistic or progressive tastes. Why not in 
dulge them? 

There is only one sort of person to whom 
THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum as it is now 
appearing would not appeal. That is the 
moron. 

With the season’s greetings your reader 
of ten years’ standing and frequent sub- 
scriber under one name or another—begs to 
remain S. V. R. 


even 


*This seems to be the accepted epithet for 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForuM among correspon- 
dents at the present time. S. ¥. 


New York 

















MURALS 


L, is probably the Mexicans who made the 
U.S. conscious of murals. A few years ago, 
a small band of enthusiasts brought back 
wondrous tales of the exploits of a fat, 
earthy painter called Rivera. Shortly after 
that, the entire nation heard of him when 
Rockefeller Center banished his murals. By 
that time, his countryman, Orozco, had 


Kaufmann-Fabry 


PHOTOMURAL 


Like looking out a window? 


decorated Dartmouth College with a wild, 
exciting which included such 
subjects as a skeleton giving birth to a 
foetus wearing a mortar board, a luminous 
Aztec God saving mankind from ignorance. 
In the U. S., Boardman Robinson, Ezra 
Winters, Thomas Benton and others itched 


panorama 











MURAL 


Labels were implied 


to get at every wall they saw and they got 
at many. Manufacturers found good ad- 
vertising and said they found good psy- 
chology in murals. Swank clubs were no 
longer content with blank walls decorated 
with the etchings of ducks, Manhattan 
ferry slips or Venetian gondolas. When they 


THE 


FQRUM OF EVEN G&S 


did not employ a paintet, they used photo- 
murals. The movement still continues. 
Last month brought news of two new 
murals and of one interior decorating job 
which amounted to the same thing. 

In Chicago, the Union League Club pre- 
pared to decorate its dining rooms with a 
series of photomurals, each representing a 
particular industry. Last month, the ‘‘steel 
room’ was completed. Photographers were 
Kaufmann & Fabry who installed the huge 
Ford photomurals at the Century of Prog- 
ress Fair. Designer Roy Johnson of Chi- 
cago chose usual subjects with a nice feeling 
for dramatic balance. Juxtaposed are trains, 
rails, derricks, buildings in construction, 
bridges, ships, freighters, heavy machinery, 
interiors of steel plants, mining scenes, etc. 
A curved alcove decorated with a single 
mural showing a night scene at a mill man- 
ages to give the spectator the illusion of 
looking out of a window. 

In Manhattan, the Ever Ready Label 
Corp. brought end to a competition for a 
mural relating to the history of labels by 
awarding first prize of $500 to Dunbar Beck, 
a one time Prix de Rome Scholarship 
winner. To each competitor the company 
furnished a brief history of labels. First on 
record seem to be 6,000 years old. They 
were nothing but a system of cattle brand- 
ing developed by a smart Egyptian, but the 
marks were indubitably labels. Later Egyp- 
tian wine merchants began stamping their 
seals on their bottles and presently the idea 
of labels became almost universal. Dunbar 
Beck’s prize-winning drawing showed a 
printer looking at his work, and an indus- 
trial motif in which labeling, trademarking, 
and advertising were implicit. 

In Chicago, the Tribune brought end toa 
competition for designing the interior of its 
new broadcasting station WGN (‘‘World’s 
Greatest Newspaper’) (THe ArcHirec- 
TURAL Forum, October, 1934, page 41) by 
awarding first prize of $2,500 to Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, Jr. of Chicago. Second prize 
($750) went to Andrew N. Rebori and 
Edgar Miller (Sculptor of North Dakota’s 
new Capitol, page 113), third prize ($250) 
went to John E. Miller of the Department 
of Architecture, University of Notre Dame. 
Grunsfeld’s solution provided for a regular 
auditorium with a slanting floor for the 
audience, decorated the interior with hori- 
zontal bands of color. 


. 


@ Another radio item last month came 
from Philco, which is trying hard to resusei- 
tate a room that most modern architects 


Trowbridge 


MUSIC ROOM 
Biedermeier, 1935 


have forgotten — the music room. Philco 
presented a series of music rooms prepared 
with the help of the Association of Arts and 
Industries. ‘This is the first time,” said the 
Company, “that the radio has been treated 
as a musical instrument, treating the 
cabinet with the same charm and grace 
the piano and other musical instruments 
have acquired.”’ Decorators who designed 
Philco’s rooms were Beverly and Valentine, 
Inc., Cornelia Conger, William R. Moore, 
Inc., William J. Quigley, Inc., Secession and 
Watson and Boaler, Inc. The Beverly and 
Valentine room was designed to bring 
Biedermeier up to date (see cut). 


WANTED—A MUSEUM 

Some architect, one of these days, is going 
to get a commission for a museum. But 
whether that museum will be in Nebraska 
or South Dakota remains a question un- 
answered. 

The movement to build a 
started with Senator George W. Norris. 
who announced that he was going to try to 
get support from Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace and from the Nebraska 
State Legislature for his plan of taking over 
the site of the nation’s first homestead 


museum 


ind 
building thereon a museum to house pio'¢et 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HERE is venience and home en venience and entertainment of the fam 
"| ll time to tertainment—utilizing ily for which the house is planned. | 
the $21,000 the latest mechanical and family is described in detail in the C 
Architectural electrical advances. petition Rules sent to each competit 
Competition. But the time is growing Exterior design will, of course, be a Any architect, engineer, draftsn 
shorter. Competition closes at mid factor in awarding prizes in this compe- or designer, except G-E emp 
night on March 12, 1935. tition, but the judges will give greater is eligible to compete. Announ 
The purpose of this competition is to weight to the skill and ingenuity with of prize winners will be made 
encourage better designed homes from which the architect has provided for March 23rd. The jury of award 
the standpoint of health, comfort, con- M 


the maximum health, comfort, con- sists of eleven members—seven arc 


Member, Prod 
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ECTRIC COMPETITION 
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senting different section 


= ee | wi , je Fe 
ted States, one expert in <¢ nild ye | f Z ™, r X A i. i. 


ne home economics expert, 


contractor and one realtor. , : ous , , . 
GRAND PRIZE for Best Small Home oh ere OM 


(Best Home in Classes A and B) 
' : ; GRAND PRIZE for Best Medium Size Home... . 2500. 
19th, the first day of the (Best Home in Classes C and D) 
FIRST PRIZE for Best Small Home in Class not receiving 
Grand Prize . . 1500. 
nning designs will be pub FIRST PRIZE for Best “Sevdis Size sieis in Class not 
a : . receiving Grand Prize . . 1500. 
ether with the report of the SECOND PRIZE, in each of the aie iiciadiiten . $1250. 5000. 
THIRD PRIZE, in each of the four classifications . 1000. 4000. 
HONORABLE MENTION, ten in each of the four classifi- 
cations . . ‘ a” ae 4000. 


Total $21,000 


t jurors will be announced 
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See last G-k page for entry blank and * 
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SAFELY AND 


ADEQUATELY 


WIRED ? 


\ST experience has taught the Bliss Family the 
of 


switches and outlets. Now that they are building, 


inconvenience and expense too few circuits, 
the Bliss Family demands the end of all that trouble. 
They insist upon electrical comfort, convenience 
ind safety for themselves and for George, Junior. 
lo give them what they expect it will be necessary 
o go far beyond a few switches and outlets. 


An 


from cellar to attic. The wires for each circuit must 


ldequate Wiring System must be provided 
»e large enough to care for additional loads. They 
must be protected. There must be enough circuits 

for lights, convenience outlets, the kitchen and 
laundry appliances, etc. Switches should be so lo- 
cated that control of the lights can be effected from 
several convenient points. There must be enough 
outlets in each room to care for every arrangement 
of furniture. Special switches and convenience out- 


iets should be placed where needed. 


Adequate wiring then depends upon careful de- 
tailed planning, anticipation of all future needs as 
well as present, selection of a product that is de- 
signed and engineered properly, that is reliable, 
gives long service, is guaranteed. 

General Electric Wiring Materials are designed 
and built for just that. The use of G-E Building Wire 
in conjunction with G-E White Rigid Conduit as- 
sures a permanently protected wiring system. G-E 
BX Flexible Armored Cable is unexcelled for use 
in wood stud-type buildings. G-E Switches and 
Convenience Outlets are available in the conven- 
tional form and in many combinations for special 
requirements. G-E Brown Textolite Plates har- 
monize well with all interiors. 

All these General Electric Products are known 
for their excellent quality, great reliability. They are 
engineered to be used as a complete unit or in indi- 
vidual parts. 
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? G-E Convenience Outlets, 
. Switches and Plates 











G-E Building Wires 
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G-E Conduif, 
‘Boxes and Fittings 
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KITCHEN WILL LHEL 


DLISS HOUSE HAVE 4: 


[he (,eneral | lectri Kit nen Institute omers full CO- all G-E Kitchen appliances. For further information s 


pel tion to architects on Modern Kitchen Planning. the G-E. Distributor in your locality. 
7 






| Le ¢ | . -e(] Th General Electric Kitchen |] } ] ot 
\ | ! nvited tO Make ull use Of the services offered e renera LCCUT I Nitchen Nas Deen denhnite 


the General Electric Kitchen Institute. Whether you proved a potent factor in eliminating rental vacancies 
gv a modern efhciency kitchen for the small both in apartments and single homes. It is likewise 

S 1X¢ k t the Most ] it | om yo powe I il iHuence nN selling omes ata pront. The we 
the G-E. Kitchen Institute very helpful. Ser- planned kitchen of today includes an electric range a1 
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lectric’’ Competition 


tunity to design the most workable an 


ittractive kitchen which only Gener 
Equipment makes possible. 
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THE WHOLE BLISS FAMILD 
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be protected with 
BETTER LIGHT 4 BETTER SIGHT 


, OT course, reiv upon their architect to 
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of good evesight depends upon proper lighting 


: , . Careful designing of the bathroo 
ne of the points that an architect would 


num seeing 


. ) g comfort and pleasing eye-appeal. 
> any modern fale like che Bitese«: 
any modern familly | the Blisses i ; : 
} ° ] ° : | ighted house numerals; « utside outlets for plugging 
placed convenience Outiets in ever\ 


Age : oat 
the Christmas tree lamps: doorway and hall well lighted 
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; hb] for easv identification of callers; good back-porch and 
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visual tasks 
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\ handy reference file of architectural 
data on all G-E products used in home 
construction or equipment. The coupon 
below will bring you the complete pro- 


gramand the file. Fillitoutand mailtoday. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


fontinued ré 


bha ‘ nds \ 
eo Daniel Freema il ear Beatrice 
Neb. Here, he explained as filed the first 
homestead claim in the | = 
he Senator's lea i ippla ided in 
general by South Dakota’s State Historian 


Lawrence Kk, Fox 


out, the first 


But Nir ox 


hon estead 


po nted 


cla Iti Was filed “ 


few minutes after midnight, Januar l 
I8G3. by Mahlon Gore i Vermilion prin 
ter. The museum, he therefore believes 
should iM 1 Vermilion Lhe only certain 
nner n thie altercation vill be an 
irchitect 
G. E. COMPETITION 
ry 
| HE $21,000 General Electric Co. Con 
petition announced tast montil n Dis 
ARCHITECTURAL Foru™ and in other are! 
tect il magazines . nusual in that it 
ess nt ors to extent that ha 
robably me betrore rene lemanded | 
' tectural competitior Exterior design 
il, of course i velg th tl yur 


; 


but the planni ol the terior for livabil 


ty 1s Ol paramount importance Phat the 


competition was timely nd excitingly chal 


ienging was quickly pro ed by the response 
t brought from all over the | S. Hardly 
had Gerard Swope, General Electric’s Presi 
lent innounced the competition than an 
ivalanche of entries swept into the office of 
John F. Quinlan, director of the competi 
tion and former director of the “Golden 
Jubiles f Light” which was celebrated a 


ago. First 


Em Ve 


ew years 
H. B 


builde r. 


to send in his entry was 


Philadelphia architect and 


whno say a story on the competi 


; 


ion in a Philadelphia newspaper. Shortly 


Liter the Emery entry had been recelveqd 


the General Electric offices were able to 





GERARD SWOPE 


His words started an avalanche 
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ro SS | 
\I \I ( i] 
Nive Ni Yo ( All architects 
( ee iiltsme! vin Vist 
to enter the competition should write im 
mediately to the Professional Adviser 


General Electric Competition, Room 1208 
>70 Lexington Ave., New York City 

On January 138. following its competition 
announcement General Electric launched a 
broadeasts titled “What Home 
Means to Me NBC. coast-to-coast net 
12.15 to 12.30 E.S.1 
First speaker of the 
Housing 


Said he 


; 


SCTICS ot 
work ,every Sunday) 
Federal 
\. Moffett 


series Was 
Administrator James 
in part 

“(This broadcast proclaims to the people 
through the 


that industry, 
Electric 
appreciates the immense business opportu 
National Housing 


(ct to every line of manufacture and mer 


of this country 


General Company, realizes and 


nities presented bv the 


chandising interest in building, equipping 
and decorating a home 
Report oming daily to mv desk fr 
} ts CY a < LO) Si om 
the field tell of city after « ity where. because 
of modernization campaigns, all the plumb 
ers, carpenters, painters and electricians are 


back at 


work; of States where thousands of 
men have been taken off the relief rolls; of 
factories working overtime and, in some 
instances, in double and even triple shifts 
That is to say, 


there is now among us-a 


stronger and wider manifestation of the 
\merican spirit of hope and enterprise 
“This program is also a symbol of re 
minder that every man who owns a home, 
every woman caring for her household, has 


n idea Ol cherishes 


a dream of how that 
home can be improved or that~ household 
made more comfortable 

“Usually it is to be accomplished by a 


building addition of a 


This 


operation or the 


mechanical convenience broadcast 


H. B. EMERY 


. which he led 





THE 





g omes closer 

ideals of what homes should be 
“Moreover, through reference to ( 
Electric’s offer of $21,000 in awards 
best designs of 


convenient, livah ar 


attractive small homes, both industry a; 


architects will become more familiar y 
the almost unlimited variety of opport 
nities, under the modernization progr 
add beauty and efficiency to America 
homes. 

“This is a splendid service to bot 
architectural profession and the public 
keeps before the architects the fact that 
designing the ideal small home, they induc 
more and more people to become hon 
owners. To the public it emphasizes th; 
the small home under present day cor 
tions can have all of the conveniences tha’ 
were found in the larger residences of | 
past i 

Thus, the 


upon W hat 


FHAdministrator  touely 
Electric Co. f 
should be the approach of contestants to it 


the General 
competition. The company itself has d 
“Tt should be T 
merely on the basis of precedent in pla 


scribed that approach 


and design. 

“It implies, rather, a technique of cai 
ful analysis, embracing all the activities 
of each member of the household in order t 
provide facilities and environment bes 
suited to those activities. The techniq 
involves a studied balance and adjustment 
of facilities provided in order to prevel 
one member from interfering with another 
It requires planning for the multi use 
space as well as specific spaces for ea 
activity with the necessary furniture 
equipment.” 


BORGLUIMS CHICAGO 


Chutes BorGiuM is a far-seeing ma 
His giant mountain-sculptured portraits | 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Roos 
velt the first at Mount Rushmore, 8. D., ar 
fashioned with mindfulness of what tim 
and weather do to stone Today Borglum s 
Washington has a few bumps on his nos 
and forehead, unnoticeable to the observer 
but actually bumps which the first Presi 
dent’s nose and forehead never bore. But 
the stone will wear down in 1,000 years. lh 
the year 2935, therefore, Borglum’s Wash 
ington will look exactly as it should. 
displayed 


Recently, Gutzon Borglum 


another kind of foresight. He presented 
Chicago’s Association of Commerce with 4 
new scheme for remodeling the city. The 


Borglum plan is simply to let Lake M 
gan back into Chicago. There would |! 


land east of the Illinois Central tracks. >0 
dier Field, Field Museum, the Aquarium 


the Planetarium and the Art Insti!ul 


would be islands connected to the mainiand 


r 


by broad bridges. Next to the plan i 


Continued on page 36) 
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INSULATION PLAYS A VITAL PART 
IN THE AIR CONDITIONED 
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From penthouse to basement, 
Armstrong’s Temlok Building 
Insulation helps insure efficient 
temperature control at mini- 
mum cost for this Westinghouse 


model home. 


OTHING has been neglected 

to make the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s ““Home of Tomorrow” the 
last word in a comfortable, conven- 
ient, moderately-priced house for 
modern living. 

In its construction, as in the 
electric wizardry of its heating, 
cooling, cooking, lighting and mani- 
fold work-savers, architects Vernon 
Redding and Associates of Mans- 
field, Ohio and Dwight J. Baum of 
New York City have taken every 
advantage of latest developments 
in materials and equipment while 
remaining within the modest budget 
set for the project. 

Hence, their choice of Armstrong’s 
Temlok Building Insulation, to in- 
sure economical operation of the 
air conditioning system, is typical. 
For Temlok is science’s answer to a 
rigid, efficient low-cost insulation 
for walls, ceilings, and roofs. 

rmstrong’s Temlok is fabricated 
froin the heartwood of the southern 
ye ow pine, the fibres of which are 
re n-impregnated and, therefore, 
na urally moisture resistant. To 
rd against the passage of heat in 
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“Home of Tomorrow” at Mansfield. Ohi (‘on- 

structions 2” x 4” wood studding, covered with a 

sheathing of Temlok Insulation, The front is ve 
neered with 4” face brick. 


Asove—Ceilings, too, are insulated with Temlok, and help 
to keep the rooms cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 
144” Temlok Insulating Lath is used on all exposed ceilings. 


Ricut— Air conditioning ducts in the Westinghouse model 
home. Temlok Insulating Lath on the walls guards against 
heat passage and provides an excellent plaster base. 





the “Home of Tomorrow,” one- You'll find a complete descrip- 
inch Temlok Insulating Board was tion of Armstrong’s Temlok in the 
specified for sheathing of all exte- current issue of Sweet’s. Further 
rior walls; one-and-one-half-inch information and samples may be 
Temlok Insulating Lath for all ex- —_ secured promptly by writing to the 
posed ceilings; while various other Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
thicknesses of board and lath were pany, Temlok Division, 

used for insulating the roof, pent- 900 Concord Street, Lan- 

house, basement, and garage. ‘aster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
TEMLOK BUILDING INSULATION 


























































PRODUCTS 
AND 


PRACTICE 


. . » Constantly find new solu- 
tions for old problems. The 
high cost of corner plots for 
filling stations was one. 
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PLAN 


Tue year 1935 began well for many. For Colonial Beacon Oil 
Company it began especially well as it marked the solution of a 
troublesome problem. This company operates service stations 
which sell gas and oil and do minor servicing of automobiles. 
Hitherto it has always been considered necessary to build such 
stations on either a corner lot or on a wide interior one. Corner 
lots cost, as a rule, about three times as much per square foot as 
interior frontage. The necessarily great width of interior space 
has so far prevented its general use in the more thickly populated 
areas. 

Now the company’s architect G. L. Rosebrook and Industrial 
Designer Raymond Loewy have joined forces and managed to 
find a way of effectively using narrow interior lots. The first sta- 
tion embodying these ideas was opened the 3rd of January at 
93 Lafayette St. in New York. Others are to follow. 

Patented under the name of Servicenter this new filling station 
consists of a central booth around which revolvesaturntable witha 
capacity of three automobiles. The motorist drives onto this table 
and stops at a mark. The table is at once turned through 120 
degrees. This leaves space for the next car. Should a third car 
arrive while the first two are on the table another turn of 120 
degrees is made. This permits servicing three cars at once, and 
places the first comer in position to drive out directly to the 
street. Should the motorist want body lubrication or crankcase 
service the table is turned a lesser amount and he drives into a 
rear space where more time may be spent. 

On this job, alterations to the existing building cost $2,000. 
The cost of turntable, etc., was $7,500. 

One hundred cars an hour can be given gas, oil, or water by this 
means and the whole arrangement occupies but 40 ft. of street 
frontage. The theoretical minimum is 37 ft., but 40 is recom- 
mended. 

Having taken care of the reduction of the size of the lot re- 
quired and the routing of traffic there remained the question of 
the advertising value of the corner lot. This is where the indus- 
trial designer of today shines. Mr. Loewy’s design supplies the 
necessary merchandising appeal. The model shows the original 
design which is being more exactly carried out in another station 
nearing completion at Sixth Avenue and Sullivan Street than was 
possible in the first one. The whole conception is based on {he 
necessity of getting customers to drive in. 

As modern as the conception and design is the execution '0 


porcelain enameled iron. The white surface with bluelettering °° 


red arrow is attractive, inexpensive, and very easily maintal! 


Propucts ANp Practice Continued on page 40 
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A NEW CAPITOL FOR THE PEOPH 













































The development of an idea, born i; 
Nebraska, tried in Louisiana, w hic 
abandons the traditional image of ; 
State capitol. 


i do things differently in North Dakota. Home » 
the celebrated Non-Partisan League, its citizens are accys 





















tomed to such things as the election of governors who ard | 
not even interested in politics, to recalling them for higify “"“ 
crimes and misdemeanors and then electing them to thd bac 
U.S. Senate. They have even gone so far as to have tw of ¢ 
governors at the same time. It is not at all surprising tha an 
they should pursue a most unusual way of selecting tha 
architects for a new State capitol. Nor that they should ap rhe 
prove a most unusual design from these architects. aa 
The old capitol burned down in December, 1930. Housgg °'®' 
Bill No. 79 was adopted February, 1931. This, in remark lay 
ably clear and simple language, paved the way for buildin; wit 
of a new structure. It provided for a committee to select ai i 
architect and put the top cost limit at $2,000,000. The onl; the 
condition imposed was that if the architect finally selected™ ““* 
was not a resident of North Dakota he must associate hingg 
self with a resident. Where possible preference was to } " 
given to native materials. Also “said Capitol Building shal r ; 
contain all chambers, rooms, corridors, halls, safes, vault Th 
and other features and appurtenances appropriate to : : 
Capitol Building and shall be fireproof, and it shall b pe 
equipped with the most approved methods of lighting, heat se: 
ing, drainage and ventilation.” It was further required that re 
the entire construction should be finished by the first of a 
January, 1936. And that was about all. — 
Continuing this eminently simple method of approach - 
Governor Shafer appointed a committee of three with full “ , 
power to select an architect. Only State official was G. A . 
Fraser, the Adjutant-General. The other two member pi 
were Fred L. Conklin, an insurance man, and George A ; 
Bangs, an attorney who acted as chairman. This trio car - 
ried on in the same style. Instead of holding a compe for 
tition, they sent questionnaires to some sixty firms of ar- pen 
chitects. pu 
These were designed to bring out experience with public oe 
buildings, and method of approaching the problem. Ar- i. 
swers cut the field to eight. Correspondence and personal fe | 
interview reduced the number to three, of which Holabird = 
& Root were finally selected with Joseph Bell De Remer of th 
Grand Forks and William F. Kurke of Fargo, as the res- re 
dent North Dakota architects. At no time was any archi- Re 
tect asked to submit a sketch of any sort. The entire selec- om 
tion was on a basis of past performance. i as 
The architects were able to tackle the solution of their S 
problem without having to follow sketches produced purely + 
as sales literature. They did not have to follow the tradi- re 
tional idea of what a State capitol looked like unless they B 
wanted to. And they enjoyed the complete confidence o ; 
committee and State officials. - | 
De 
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The methods followed in developing a scheme were equally 
unconventional. There was no traditional “plan on the 
back of an envelope,” no Procrustean cutting or stretching 
of departments to fit a preconceived accommodation. In- 
stead, before a single line was put on paper, the architects 
surveyed the various departments of State government. 
These they considered from the point of view of their rela- 
tion with the public as well as from that of their internal 
organization. These surveys were epitomized in tentative 
layout form for each department separately and gone over 
with the department heads. Modified again and again to 
meet all criticism they were finally accepted in writing by 
these heads. One thing the surveys showed was that the 
average citizen had occasion to visit at least three depart- 
ments every time he went to the capitol. This was a strong 
indication of the desirability of vertical transportation. 

At the same time a survey was made of existing capitols 
throughout the U. S. Twenty-four out of 48 had domes. 
These domes were wasteful of space, but they did have one 
function; they landmarked the seat of government. In 
Goodhue’s Nebraska capitol this landmark function was 
embodied in a tower, which had no other use. In Louisiana 
the architects carried the idea a step further and used the 
tower, in part, for administrative offices (THe ARcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum, December, 1932, pages 519-534). This con- 
sideration, combined with the results of the other survey, 
and with the necessities of the limited budget, persuaded 
the architects to house the executive branch in an eighteen- 
story office building. 

The legislative branch of the government presented an 

entirely different problem. North Dakota’s legislature sits 
for only three months in every two years. This decided the 
architects to separate it as completely as possible from the 
executive branch. Accordingly the two chambers are housed 
in a low wing entirely devoted to their use. When the legis- 
lature is not sitting the wing may be shut off without inter- 
fering with the administration of every day routine. 
‘here remained only to provide some adequate part of 
the building which should be visual evidence to the citi- 
zeury of the majesty of government. This was satisfactorily 
accomplished by using the majority of the space in the con- 
nec ing link between executive and legislative branches as 
a great Memorial Hall with a gigantic window looking out 
over the rolling prairies. 

© ice the scheme was adopted, the preliminary sketches 
wer made in the office of Holabird & Root with the ap- 
pro al of the North Dakota architects. Once these were 
app oved by the committee, working drawings were made 
in | smarck by local draftsmen under the direction of Mr. 
De (emer. Details of construction were entrusted to Mr. 


F 
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JOSEPH BELL DE REMER 
WILLIAM F. KURKE, Architects 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, Associate Architects 


Kurke. The final difference from ordinary procedure came 
with the opening of bids. Instead of being read behind 
closed doors they were opened publicly and read aloud in 
the Bismarck Auditorium. 

The final design, with few exceptions, was a direct ex- 
pression of the adopted plan. The exterior is simply carried 
out in Indiana limestone with black Wisconsin granite base. 
Almost the only ornaments are the sculptured panels over 
doors and Memorial Hall window by Edgar M. Miller of 
Chicago. These with the rest of the exterior trim are of 
bronze, both cast and extruded. Interiors are in general 
flush veneers of various woods. The Memorial Hall has 
walls of honed Montana travertine. Interior columns and 
balustrades are bronze. Sculptured elevator doors depicting 
scenes of the pioneers in the Northwest were modeled also 
by Edgar Miller. The whole is an interior consistent 
throughout, dignified, sufficiently colorful, well lighted, and 
yet comparatively inexpensive. 

In design as in plan the architects’ primary thesis was 
that although a State capitol might be a landmark and a 
symbol of the majesty of government, although it might 
have a sentimental appeal, it must also house the offices 
of the State on an expense basis having some relation with 
commercial practice. The plan finally adopted provided 67 
per cent of the gross area for departmental use. This is a 
considerable increase over similar percentages available in 
the Nebraska and Louisiana capitols which are the only 
ones comparable in efficiency. Plan and design are both re- 
sponsible for keeping the cost of the entire structure to the 
extraordinarily low figure of 43 cents per cu. ft. This is 
about half that of previous buildings of the type. This low 
unit cost and the larger percentage of departmental area 
have resulted in a price for departmental office space of 
approximately $9 per sq. ft. This is about a third of the 
best previous price and is not absurd when compared with 
commercial space. 

The drawings and photographs presented herewith are 
more eloquent of the finished building than any words. 
They show clearly the various important parts as well as 
the whole. They show clearly that the design is fresh, 
modern, and, with the possible exception of the lighting fix- 
tures, extremely pleasing. What they cannot show is the 
modern thinking that went into the selection of architects, 
and the basic conception of plan. That is why it has seemed 
advisable to emphasize the fact that the erection of a “sky- 
scraper”’ on the plains of North Dakota was not the whim 
of architects determined to be different at all cost, but 
rather the demonstrably logical solution in modern times 
of a complex and peculiar problem. The result is a structure 
for the people, beautiful, efficient, and economical. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 


THE LARGE ENTRANCE HALL WINDOW 


This great bronze and glass window decorated with sculpture by Edgar M. 
Miller opens from the Memorial Hall and provides a view over North 
Dakota’s rolling prairies. Here is the only compromise with the arc!itec 


tural ideology of the past as applied to State capitols. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 












































LOUNGE FOR THE HOUSE AND SENATE 


| 
Gray Tennessee marble floors, curly maple and rosewood walls and red-brown leather seats give color 


to this lobby. Economic, it serves both houses of the legislature. When not in actual use it may be shut 


off entirely without denying the needs of the public which are satisfied by the Memorial Hall adjacent. 
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THE GREAT ENTRANCE HALL 


Lo 


gray 


ng toward the office building. The upper opening at the end gives into the Supreme Court lobby. The 
< PI I I b 


ennessee marble floor is combined with honed Rose Montana travertine walls, polished bronze columns 
and 


m to produce a scheme as unusual as it is effective. This is the only space designed for pure display. 








NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 





~~ 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ry 

The natural colored chestnut walls are intersected by bronze columns and 
railings. The result is a chamber which loses no dignity because of the omis- 
sion of ponderous architectural detail. Notice the acoustic tile on ceilings and 


soffits of the gallery. Noise is further reduced by the use of rubber tile floor. 
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THE SENATE 


lere the bronze columns and railings are combined with English oak. 


coustic tile is again used to damp reverberation at critical points. Here also 
ibber tile floors reduce noise and eliminate dusty carpets. The base, as 


iroughout the building generally, is of Belgian Black marble. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 


























ROSTRUM, THE HOUSE 


~ 


SUPREME COURT 


The attention of the Representatives is 
focused on the Speaker by the concentric 
lighting troughs. The Supreme Court Room 
seems a little arid after some of the others. 
Lighting fixtures in particular are lacking in 
vitality. None the less it forms a pleasant con- 
trast to most courtrooms. Walls are of rose- 


wood, floors of rubber tile. Acoustic tile is 





used in ceiling panels. 
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rw.) OFFICE INTERIORS AND 
GROUND FLOOR LOUNGE 


Private Office of the Secretary of State. The rustica- 
tion in Prima Vera and the sinkages in the ceiling 
provide entirely adequate decoration and do not 
obtrude. The floor is brick red rubber tile. Again 


the carpet is absent. 


The Governor's Reception Room. Competition for 
the pleasure of receiving people in this room is 
quite understandable. Walls are laurel with bronze 
grilles. Floor is quarter sawed white oak. The Gov- 
ernor is the only person in the building who can call 
anyone “on the carpet.” It is mulberry color. The 


bust is George Washington. 





M. bers’ lounge on ground floor. Although the 


wal! are only painted plaster this room is as attrac- 







tive s the others. The flooring is terrazzo with Bel- 


tian black base. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 


TWO ELEVATOR LOBBIES 


The upper elevator lobby is on the first floor. 


The floor carries through in gray Tennessee mat- 
ble from the Memorial Hall, as do the walls of 
Rose Montana travertine. This travertine is cat- 
ried across the ceiling between the elevator 
doors. So is the bronze work above the doors. 
The lower lobby, outside the Supreme Court on 
the second floor, looks into the Memorial Hall. 
All trim is bronze. The walls are covered with 
American Walnut. The small breaks which give 
scale as well as concealing joints are vertical 
here instead of horizontal as in the offices. F!oors 


in both lobbies are terrazzo. 
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TW!) BRONZE DETAILS 


All the sculpture in the building is by Edgar M. Miller. The figures 
represent pioneers of the Northwest while the small horizontal 
bands on the elevator doors show scenes from the history of the 


Dakotas. Executed in bronze. 
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\ o: knew Raymond Hood, bristle-haired, small, arguing 
late in the night for the sheer hell of arguing, scribbling 
drawings on the tablecloths in the restaurants. Or you 
knew Raymond Hood through his buildings — the Chi- 
cago Tribune or the Daily News or the blue-green horizon- 
tal McGraw-Hill. Hood was a spectacular architect. The 
eulogies flowered when he died and Heywood Broun, the 
columnist, saw him rebuilding Heaven in steel and glass. 
Hood ‘is still close. The reporters still pass through his 
black glass lobby in the News building, his name is still on 
the directory of his American Radiator building. Hood is 
perhaps too close to appraise fairly. But you can examine 
details of his energetic, hardworking life. Somewhere in 
that life is the measure of his worth as an architect. 

There was Baptism a-plenty in Pawtucket, R. I., in the 
1880’s. Raymond Hood was born into it and absorbed it. 
In Paris he was to broaden, to display a tolerance and sym- 
pathy which had not always before been apparent. But the 
French, who are intuitive, spotted the qualities from the 
first and loved him. Le petit Raymond could do no wrong 
and it must be the fault of the Beaux Arts that some of his 
projets were occasionally considered way out of line. In 
Paris, his French was to become more and more Mont- 
parnasse and he beloved the more and outrageously 
mothered by Eugenie, the maid of all work in the flat he 
shared his first year with Fred Hirons. 

You can collect the facts about Raymond Hood, listen 
to the stories. But the facts in turn must be interpreted. 
That is not easy. You must try to figure out what shaped 
him. You should try to find scenes in his life that reveal 
him because they gave direction to his thinking. It may be 
something baldly important like winning the Chicago 
Tribune competition. Or something trivial, unnoticed, un- 
expected — a chance remark to Henry Boehm when he and 
Hood rode muleback by the Acropolis. Or a joke in a letter 
to Rayne Adams. 

Raymond Mathewson Hood was to say, late in his life, 
to Kenneth Murchison: “This beauty stuff is all bunk.” 
What made him say that, and did he altogether mean it? 

When occasionally Raymond Hood was corrected for 
some grammatical error he would grin, and explain that he 
went to three colleges. He did. Brown had him first. 
M. I. T. gave him a degree in 1903, and the third was the 
Beaux Arts to which he failed at first to be admitted but by 
which he was graduated in 1911. He was a short stocky 
fellow with a well-knit build and good health who was not 
to know illness until a few months before his death. After 
M. I. T. and before the Beaux Arts he spent a docile draft- 
ing year with Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson and learned 
about Gothic. His Chicago Tribune building was to show 
he had not forgotten his lessons. 

The Baptism was still in him when he went to Paris. As a 
child he had stood before a gathering purpling with the 
tremendous embarrassment of having nothing to say at a 
pu! lic confessional. The rigidity of the training lasted for a 
while. Because it was Roman Catholic he refused to look 
at, lanched at the thought of stepping into the Cathedral of 
No're Dame. That passed. Would you infer that part of 
the stark simplicity of the News building, for instance, was 
a r-flection and remembrance of Hood’s early Puritan 
thi king which was hidebound to abhor lush ornamenta- 
tio ’ It is an idea tenable perhaps in one of the long mid- 
nig t arguments which Hood loved and during which he 
wo deapriciously take any side, but it must be considered 
a tle farfetched. Behold him at the Beaux Arts. With 
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what grim, perspiring ardor he worked turning out draw- 
ings for cornices as big as he was little, displaying a love for 
color which was sometimes beyond his ability to handle, 
but working, working like a dozen men, and bristling, 
tingling with energy. But where was Raymond Hood, archi- 
tect of skyscrapers? He had made an initial appearance 
with a drawing for a tower (he loved towers). It was not a 
very big tower but it proved he was already thinking of 
what later he was able to do. But what we have mostly 
during these years is a well-known quantity: ““_M. Raymond 
M. Hood, éléve de M. Duquesne, gagnant du Prix Cavel et 
premiere médaille”’ with a florid “ Bourse de Commerce pour 
une ville maritime.” He was not an especially good Beaux 
Arts student but occasionally he managed to turn out a 
solution to his teacher’s liking. His prize-winning render- 
ing was just what his patron ordered. 

This was in 1911. What was happening to architecture? 
Walter Gropius was building a housing development in 
Wittenberg-an-der-Elbe, his Fagus factory with its huge 
glass walls was in use at Alfeld. In Vienna Adolf Loos was 
ripping ornamentation from his houses, in France the 
Perret brothers were experimenting with ferro-concrete 
construction with which Le Corbusier was going to fashion 
his machines for living. Frank Lloyd Wright’s Robie House 
was standing in Chicago, his first home in Taliesin had not 
yet burned. Paris shoppers no longer thought peculiar the 
vast glass areas of the Samaritaine department store. What, 
after the War, was to be known as the International Style 
was already becoming manifest. It did not very much con- 
cern Hood. 
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So in 1911 you find Hood crossing the Atlantic after six 
European years. In the United States he gets a job manag- 
ing Henry Hornbostel’s office in Pittsburgh. Hornbostel 
could draw like a streak and Hood could not so they got 
along well. There is a nice little story about their discussing 
plans for a new library or public building. Hornbostel got 
an idea. He grabbed a pencil and began sketching furiously. 
Before Hood’s admiring eyes a building began to grow on 
paper, blossoming rapidly like Japanese water flowers, the 
shading delicate and exquisite, the windows falling nicely 
into place, the perspective impeccable. “Something like 
that,” said Hornbostel. “‘ But,’ answered Hood, remember- 
ing, “haven’t you drawn the Luxembourg?” He had. 
Hornbostel tore up the sketch and went on with the dis- 
ussion. Architecturally there was little record of Hood, 
Hornbostel was complete boss. Later Hood was to say, 
“When I was with Horny, I thought what I was doing was 
architecture.” By that time he had changed and the Albany, 
N. Y., State Education Building no longer seemed a won- 
lrous thing. In 1914 Hood left Pittsburgh, went to New 

ork ind in a little office he shared with the late brilliantly 

ersai le Rayne Adams, a fellow architect and perhaps his 
loses: friend, he became an architect of his own. He 
tarte’ to paper the front office in gold but the money ran 
ut ani the room remained half gilt. The money continued 
orur out. “Little Red Raymond Hood” made plenty of 
tend but none of them seemed able to give him a com- 
ussic . So few jobs came to either (they were not in 
artn: ship) that one of them hung up a sign: Adams & 
lood, wmeurs. Hood did some work on the Hotel DuPont 
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in Wilmington; for Mrs. Whitelaw Reid he did odd jobs 
including supervising the removal of eight bodies from one § mij 
family vault to another. gan 
These were the tough years. There was hardly a competi-§ mis 
tion he did not enter and not one that he did not lose. His byt 
energy never left him but sometimes he would confide tof bla 
the sculptor, Charles Keck, or to Wallace Goodnow or tofj 0’ 
some of the others who used to eat with him at Moris§ cor 
Restaurant that he was ready to quit and find something Hoc 
else to do. He was close to 40 and the jobs rarely came and yi] 
the competitions never clicked. he d 
When Mori’s Restaurant began to achieve fame andfJ yj] 
popularity Mori was forced to expand and to his friend assy 
Hood he gave the commission. In the top floor Hood built# = N 
a room for himself where he and Mori chatted nights over aff his ; 
bottle of wine. Hood got a $500 a month job designing radi- the 
— ator covers for American Radiator Co. and married. His Bau 
Beaux Arts APARTMENTS 1930 first child was born the day the job was discontinued. His dios 
income was now down to approximately $3,000, he wasfj buil, 
$10,000 in debt, he had a wife and child. And then his§f in t] 
famed turn of fortune occurred. John Mead Howells wasff the 
one of ten architects invited to the $50,000 competition fori Ney 
the Chicago Tribune building. He did not intend entering.§ he |; 
telephoned Hood about it and Hood, who was always com-§ pub! 
peting, started competing again, this time as an associatef as jt 
to Howells. Hood won. Eliel Saarinen’s last minute entry caus, 
almost took first prize away from him but the big point tog man 
Hood was that it didn’t. tast. 
That certainly was the material turning point. Hood's dray 
name sprang into the newspapers, he became accustomed rem, 
— to the routine of speeches and interviews. He formed his buil; 
Patterson RESIDENCE 1930 partnership with André Fouilhoux whose crisp engineeri0gf a pr 
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1 one @ mind was nicely calculated to tame his occasional extrava- 
gances. American Radiator was ready to give him a com- 
mission and he built a building simpler than the Tribune 
His but reminiscent of it if you overlook its startling use of 
de to™ black and gold. But the building was startling. Georgia 
or to@ O'Keefe liked it well enough to paint a picture of it, the 
lori's company officials were proud of their big red showroom and 
thing Hood had to explain again and again that he made the 
e and building black not because he had coal in mind but because 

he didn’t like windows that looked like holes and in a black 
e andl building you didn’t see the windows. His fame was now 
friend assured. 


peti- 


| built Now you begin to find the direction of the man and also 
over a his amazing contradictions. He is romantic to a degree in 
, radi-@ the McCormick mausoleum in Rockford, IIl.; he shows a 
d. His gaudy exposition taste in the National Broadcasting stu- 
d. His dios, he is chastely successful with the National Radiator 
e was building in London (with J. Gordon Reeves), he is Gothic 
en his in the Seranton Temple, and he makes every architect in 
ls was the U.S. sit up and take wide-eyed notice with the Daily 
ion fori New. Building. That was his great building and although 
fering. he liked the McGraw-Hill better, the Daily News, to the 
s com-§ public at any rate, remains his memorial. It is as important 
sociated as it 's difficult to figure out how the News came about be- 
entryg caus: the man who built the News had little to do with the 
pint to man who built the Tribune. Hood may have arrived at a 

_B taste for verticality from remembrance of Saarinen’s lofty 
Hoods dray. ngs for the Tribune competition. But the thing to 
t med rem aber is that the News building was less designed than 
ed his built, Hood thought architecturally and he could not draw 
jeer@ @ pre ty picture. The News building was built from models, 
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pe was arrived at before a pencil was put to paper. Rapio Ciry 1933 
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ARCHITECT’S RESIDENCE 


Hood was turning out an office building, built for light and 
utility at factory prices, and the verticality of the exterior 
which made all the fuss came last of all. Except perhaps for 
the black glass lobby. That was romantic and dramatic. It 
included a globe (Hood’s favorite form) and that globe was 
in a pit —a strikingly dramatic touch which first impressed 
Hood when, awed, he peered down at Napoleon’s tomb in 
the Invalides. 

Hood was faced witha problem similar to the News with 
the McGraw-Hill building and it too turned out to be one 
of his best jobs. He wanted to build a building that was al- 
most all windows and it was the windows that forced the 
horizontal design (just as they gave a horizontal design to 
the Gropius’ Fagus factory twenty years before). It was a 
more honest expression than the Beaux Arts apartments he 
built with Kenneth Murchison where the horizontality was 
achieved by banding which was mainly decorative. It is in- 
teresting to note that Hood’s two chief successes were of- 
fice buildings. What share of Radio City was his has never 
been made clear. Certainly the landscaped gardens on the 
roofs (an idea he wanted carried out throughout New York 
City) were Hood’s very own. 

The architectural progress of Raymond Hood was from 
the fulsome Gothic of the Tribune to the simplicity of the 
News and the McGraw-Hill buildings.* Now in order 
to make such a progression an architect must divest 
himself of much that he has learned and forget much of 
what he has designed. Hood, if his progression was a good 
thing, was fortunate in that he had a remarkably elastic 
mind and that he had remarkably few buildings to forget. 
He built two sensational office buildings in shapes which 
completely expressed the functions of their interiors. But 
the instinct to decorate still remained. And what decora- 
tion could there be for a building whose shape, as decreed 
by its interior, must be formed by simple, flat planes? Hood 
knew and was intimate with Joseph Urban. To both of 
them the answer was color. So Hood striped the News in 
red, striped the Beaux Arts apartments in red, black and 
tan, and made green-blue the lobby as well as the exterior 
of the McGraw-Hill. And Joseph Urban used a widely 
variegated color scheme for the Century of Progress which 
Hood carried out for him when Urban died. Hood was cer- 
tainly aiming at color when he too died. The buildings he 
would have built would have increased in simplicity and 
blossomed in polychromy. The monotone Gothic of the 
Scranton Masonic Temple would have been discarded. 

* A factor in the difference between the Tribune and the News lay 
the clients’ requirements. Col. McCormick of the Tribune had a huge, 
elaborate competition, his newspaper had a feudal, paternalistic att tude. 

For him an imposing structure was indicated. Capt. Patterson the 


News ran a tabloid. He wanted to be simple. The lobby more then the 
building was originally intended to make the splash. 
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Raymond Hood had plenty of ideas. He was always 
ahead of the job in the office thinking of another. Loving 
spheres, he wanted to build a memorial globe. He thought 
of bridges lined with apartments across New York City’s 
rivers. He explained that buildings 7,000 ft. high could be 
built. He said it was wonderful that the average life of the 
modern office building was only twenty years because it 


gave the architect a chance to experiment. He had courage 


and he was honest. He spent thousands of dollars on 
models, never skimped on office expenses. He made an out- 
landish house for Capt. Joseph Patterson, camouflaged 
like a war tank (a lady who saw it said, “where are the 
disappearing guns?’’), but the interior was what the client 
wanted and the views from the windows were right. He 
tried all kinds of architecture. There was advertising work 
like the Rex Cole showrooms that started with refrigera- 
tors on their roofs and ended by looking like an entire 
refrigerator. There were residences like Mr. Joseph W. 
Brooks’ at Sands Point, L. I. (one of his last jobs), models 
like his “Outdoor House” for Macy’s Forward House Ex- 
hibition which featured an open porch — the link, he said 
“by which the garden flows into the house and the house 
flows out into the garden.”’ Had he lived longer he would 
have been more easy to appraise. He would have built 
more buildings, his niche in architectural halls of fame 
would have been carved in clearer detail. Hood was perhaps 
not a genius but certainly the wings of genius must have 
brushed his shoulders. He was honest and he worked hard 
and, although he probably did not quite get to it and was 
still likely to contradict himself, he was approaching his 
own architectural philosophy. If he was not a great origi- 
nator, he was at all events original. 

In Stamford, Conn., he built himself the house in which 
he was to die. Here he rediscovered the country (having 
once said that Manhattan’s Central Park was country 
enough for him), referred to the moon as “his,” scribbled 
architectural ideas on the white pillars of the porch, ex- 
pounded wonderful theories like: “One day you'll see a 
plot and buy it and the next day your house will be there 
and the dinner all ready.”” His energy never left him; even 
when he was sick to death he was tingling to get back to his 
office and do the buildings he felt sure he had in him. 
Raymond Hood expressed himself best when he lay in a 
hos} tal passing the time by redesigning it because he said 
it h: 1 been designed to be looked at from the outside by 
well »eople instead of being built to look out from by sick 
peo} e. “You know,” he said after he had been told he 
wou i have to take things easy, “I’d rather die than not be 
allo. «d to go to my office.” And André Fouilhoux, his 
part er, expressed him best when he said, ““He was more 
fait! ul to his building than to his client.” 
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To the above snapshots, given to a friend, 
was attached this note: “The News Build- 
ing. Preliminary model studies. These 
were all done before any exterior draw- 


ings, even pencil studies were started. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARGHITEGTS 
BUILDS A NEW HOME 


n July 2, 1834, thirteen men 
met in the Thatched House Tavern, No. 80 St. James’s Street, 
London, and listened to an address. They were in a fairly historic 
place and they were conscious of it. Dean Swift had given a party 
here and written to Stella about it, Pitt and Fox had been brilliant 
about the Government, what was left of Dr. Johnson’s Club had 
met here. But they were also here to create history — that is, they 
hoped they were, and, as it turned out, they did. That day, July 2, 
1834, was the day of the founding of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects (the “Royal” did not come until 1866). In July, 1934, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was able to celebrate its 
centenary. 

Even in England, where to have existed a century is nothing 
exceptional, the centenary had special reason to make R.I.B.A. 
members proud and warmly content. For one thing, they had 
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made the nation aware of it by building a new building for themselves 
which was not only good but had been formally opened by the King and 
Queen. And for another thing, they could look back on the hundred years 
of their existence and, in all honesty, say that they were good years. Since 
that meeting in 1834, their organization had prospered mightily. ‘Today its 
active membership numbers 8,973 (1,758 Fellows, 3,183 Associates, 2,389 
Licentiates, and 1,643 registered students). Through affiliated societies all 
over the Empire and the “Dominion Overseas” it controls the professional 
practice of more than 18,000 architects. Its Code of Professional Practice is 
standard throughout the Empire. 

But the Institute’s numerical growth was, in 1934, not the chief cause of its 
members’ gratification. The reason for that lay rather in the intellectual 
record of the organization. For the Institute has never been hidebound. It 
has, it is true, been concerned with tradition. But that concern has been with 
continuing tradition in idioms that match the needs of the day. It could 
boast that its traditions have never crystallized into a set of empty rules to 
be learned by rote and followed by habit. 

During the years of its existence the Institute has steadily fought for the 
prestige of the architect. When the sole educational system for an English 
architect was by apprenticeship, the Institute’s examinations marked the 
progress toward and the final attainment of the title “‘ Architect.” When 
architectural courses were established in various universities, it was the In- 
stitute again which helped these universities place their pedagogic systems on 
a sound basis. And, in 1931, it was the Institute which secured the passage 
of the Registration Act. Today, only about 50 per cent of England’s archi- 
tects are graduates of architectural schools. The R.I.B.A.’s head the list of 
examinations that students must pass before they are granted a license. 

In its doughty fight for the prestige of the architect, the Institute has 
never lost sight of the fact that it must also fight for the prestige of archi- 
tecture. When some years ago, the Institute’s one-time president, Sir Reg- 
inald Blomfield, designed a new building for London’s Carlton House Ter- 
race which met with instant popular and professional disfavor, the Royal 
Art Commission (mostly R.1.B.A. Fellows) and the Institute itself fought the 
project so bitterly that the structure was redesigned. Later a Royal Warrant 
was issued in August, 1933, giving the Commission power “to call attention 
of any of our Departments of State, or of the appropriate public or quasi- 
public bodies, to any project or development which in the opinion of said 
Commission may appear to affect the amenities of a national or public 
character.” 

In London, one of the three members of the Tribunal of Appeals, which 
hears appellants from enforcement under the Building Act, is appointed by 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. This tribunal has power “to administer oaths, 
to hear and receive evidence, to require the production of documents or 
books; and to confirm, reverse, or vary any decision appealed against.” Any 
of its orders may be enforced by the High Court of Justice as if it were an 
order from the court itself. 

Such then was the record of which R.I.B.A. could have boasted when it 
celebrated its hundredth anniversary in July, 1934, and when the Royal 
family opened its new building in November, 1934. The record speaks for 
the organization. It reveals a group of men trained in tradition but permitted 
to look forward. In a day when the journals, the meetings, the conversations 
are strident with the clamorings of so-called classicists and so-called modern- 
ists, the world’s greatest body of architects presents a front, refreshingly 
unified and invitingly sane. 
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THE BUILDING 


QO, NOVEMBER 8, 1934, their Majesties, the King and 
Queen of England were pleased to open the new building 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The King 
made one of his customary felicitous little speeches, re- 
minding the Institute of the great tasks that lay before it, 
congratulating the architect, and expressing his pleasure 
at declaring the building open. 

More to be congratulated than the architect was the 
R.1.B.A. itself for the way in which it had gone about 
erecting this $500,000 building to mark the centenary of 
its foundation. It might have been expected that this con- 
servative British professional body would have given the 
design of the structure to one of its older distinguished 
Fellows. Instead the Institute held a competition open to 
all Fellows and Associates, no matter where resident or of 
what country citizens. 

Assessors (A.1.A., members of the Jury) were such 
distinguished personages as the president, Sir Giles Gilbert 
Seott, R.A. (designer of Liverpool Cathedral), Dr. Perey 
5S. Worthington (Faculty of Arts building, Manchester 
University), Mr. H. V. Lanchester (Cardiff City Hall and 
Law Courts), Mr. Robert Atkinson (Bath Improvement 
Scheme), and Mr. Charles Holden (Offices Underground 
Railway). Two hundred and eighty-two designs were sub- 
mitted from all over the world. Winner and therefore 
R.1.B.A.’s official architect was Mr. G. Grey Wornum, a 
typical product of British architectural training. With 
minor modifications due to economic conditions (the plot 
size was somewhat reduced, two upper stories were 
omitted) the present structure is substantially the same 
that Architect Wornum presented in his competition 
drawings. 

On receiving the Commission 46-year-old Mr. Wornum 
surrounded himself with a body of young sculptors, pain- 
ters and craftsmen who worked in remarkable harmony 
to produce an exceptionally integrated result. These 
collaborators came from all over the British Empire. 
Bainbridge Copnall, born in South Africa in 1903, was 
responsible for both sculpture and painting. Other sculp- 
ture was done by Nottingham’s James Woodford (bronze 
doors, Liverpool School of the Blind), Denis Dunlop and 
22-year-old Morris Wiedman who was originally educated 
as a painter. Australia’s Raymond McGrath, 31, himself 
a distinguished architect, shared the design of decorative 
glass with South Africa’s Jan Juta who has worked in U. S. 
architects’ offices. To complete the cosmopolitan flavor 
of this crew, much of the color design was done by versa- 
tile Mrs. Wornum who, born in San Francisco, educated 
there and in New York and Paris, paints, writes and de- 
signs pottery, textiles and glass. 

The architectural pamphleteer has almost succeeded in 
disassociating the word functional from the enjoyment of 
architectural beauty. The R.I.B.A. building is both 
functional and beautiful. Prime considerations in the 
planning centered about an analysis which revealed ten 
major functions: 
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1. Public Rooms (Meeting Hall, Banqueting Hall, Re. 
ception and Members’ Room) 

2. Private Rooms (Committee Rooms and Counej 
Room) 

3. Administration 

4. Library 
5. Stockroom 

6. Heating, Ventilating and Mechanical Equipment 

7. Eating and Refreshment Service 

8. Cloak Rooms and Lavatories 

9. Horizontal Circulation 

10. Vertical Circulation 

The illustrations show how well Mr. Wornum and his 
associates have understood and carried out their task. 
The plan is closely organized and direct throughout. The 
placing of the elevators is perhaps to be criticized from a 
U.S. point of view, but then a four-story building in Lon- 
don does not demand the utmost in elevators. 

The large public meeting room is the Henry Jarvis 
Memorial Hall, in the basement, which has attached to it 
a foyer and cloak room. The wall between the Memorial 
Hall and the foyer sinks into a cellar pit, thereby ingeni- 
ously increasing the meeting room space by nearly 50 
per cent. 

The exterior is fresh and, in a sense, modern. Some may 
feel that a truly modern designer would not have carried 
the great window of the Portland Place elevation past the 
floor of the Aston Webb Committee Room. Others may 
possibly decry the column-supported statues flanking the 
entrance. No one, however, can deny that this exterior is 
the work of a mature and sensitive artist. Floodlighting 
the facade is achieved by placing cast glass panels, flush 
with the sidewalk, along the front of the building. Be- 
neath the glass panels are the floodlights. The mellow tint 
of portland stone combines with the green-painted steel 
of the windows to give the exterior an arresting yet digni- 
fied aspect. 

The interiors should meet with almost universal ap- 
proval. Under Mr. Wornum’s brilliantly inspiring leader- 
ship the collaborating artists have produced a series of 
rooms that will stand for some time before they are ex- 
ceeded in their real beauty and remarkable unity. The 
most noticeable feature, and the most unusual, is the 
illuminated carved glass stair rail. This is not only beauti- 
ful in itself, but lends its effect to all the spaces which 
open from the stair and ties the whole interior into a untt. 

Walls of this stair as well as those in the Henry Florence 
Hall are of polished Perrycot stone which resembles Roman 
travertine. In the Memorial Hall they are decorated © ith 
sculptures by Copnall designed to be carried out by ordi- 
narily skilled workman. Other rooms, notably the Henry 
Jarvis Hall, are walled with woods of all sorts from all 
over the Empire. 

Altogether the building, exterior and interior, is first rate 
architectural design compounded with dignity, humor, s20- 
ity and a real understanding of human spiritual necessit '¢s. 
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H. M. Kine Georce V 


at the opening of the new building in London 


“ 


. + ». Today, as the importance of coordination in the 
whole field of building becomes ever more clearly recognized, 
it is the great task of the Royal Institute to make the pro- 
fession of architecture increasingly useful to the community 
In an age when millions of men and women spend their lives 
in a world of streets, the shaping of these calls for thought, 


skill and imagination. Every building, whether it be a cathe- 


dral, or a factory, a shop or a city hall, forms part of a prospect 


on which many eyes will rest; and the designer of the hum- 
blest dwelling has a duty, not only to those who live in it, but 


” 


to those who pass by. 
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Above are the ground floor and basement plans. The hatched portion at the top shows the 
area next door originally included in the site, but omitted for reasons of economy. The bronze 
main entrance doors were modeled by Mr. James Woodford. They depict “London's river and 


its buildings.” The arms on the handles are those of St. Marylebone Borough in which the 





building stands, and of Lord Howard de Walden the owner of the property. The figures cap- 






ping the columns are also by Mr. Woodford and represent Man and Woman as creative forces 






aspiring to architecture. 
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SECOND FLOOR 

Locking toward one of the entrance doors this photograph shows the scheme of decoration 
" followed throughout the room. The piers are of Perrycot stone, which resembles traver- 





tine. The carvings designed by Bainbridge Copnall, illustrate “Man and his buildings through 
the ages.” All the carving was done by stonemasons from Mr. Copnall’s full-sized cartoons. 
The ceiling reliefs represent “The Trades of the Building Industry.” These are cast from 


models by Mr. Woodford. Glass window sills with concealed lights illuminate the curtains. 
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STAIRCASE HALL 




















THIRD FLOOR 














FOURTH FLOOR 


The glass stair rail, illuminated by tubular lighting concealed in the string, is the principal 
and most unusual feature of the interior. It was designed by Jan Juta. The columns are cased 
in Ashburton, a dark, steel-gray marble, with a faint figure of dull red. Treads and landings 
are of a blue African marble with black bird’s-eye risers. Strings and well fascias of Perrycot 
stone carry up the finish of the entrance hall. The floor shown here is of teak with borders of 
stone and black bird’s-eye marble. The cut glass is framed with silver bronze and capped with 


bronze and ebonized mahogany. 
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STAIRCASE 


SECTION A-A 


SECTION B-B 















































SECTION X-X 


The sections show the vertical organization of the building. At the left is the 
beginning of the stair from the first floor to the upper floors. It is of cream- 
colored terrazzo. The jambs and soffit of the opening are in cream and gold. 
Modeled by Mr. Copnall, they illustrate the tools used in the building. In the 
center of the glass balcony railing is the badge of the R.I.B.A. 











HENRY JARVIS MEMORIAL HALL 


RECEPTION ROOM 


At the top are two views of the Henry Jarvis Memorial 


Hall showing the dais at one end and the disappearing 
screen painted by Mr. Copnall and Nicholas Harris at the 


other. The walls are finished in various woods (figured 





teak, olive ash, black bean). The general color effect is 
warm reddish brown and buff. This scheme is carried out 
in the furniture, designed by the architect, Mr. Wornum. 
Below at right is the Reception Room on the first floor. 
Here the walls are of cork sprayed with cellulose, the floor 
is of teak boards. The entire lighting of the room is from 


the four torchéres in the corners. 
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THE LIBRARY 


At top is the Library. It is the only important library in 
Great Britain that has employed steel shelving. The semi- 
circular ends of the cases contain heating units as well as 
indirect lights which reflect from the ceiling. These cases, 
trimmed with polished silver bronze, are porcelain enam- 
eled blue on the outside and yellow on the inside. At left 
are two views of the foyer of the Jarvis Memorial Hall. 
The upper one shows the gallery over the entrance from 
the main stair. This connects the general office with the 
stenographers’ room. The lower shows the memorial stone 
above which is to hang the portrait of the immediate past 


president. The sliding partition is shown halfway down. 
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Pitied and jeered by their colleagues 
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THE ENCAMPMENT ON THE POTOMAC 





All is not what it once was in the Supervising Architect’s Office, as this chart will testify. There * 
furthermore a probability that it will not be this way tomorrow. But “for the duration,” post offices 


and court houses start at the Treasury and have their destinies shaped in the “Warehouse” 0: “F. 
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Harris & Ewing 
LOUIS A. SIMON 


Machine Boss and Impresario 


—_— Washington’s Constitution Avenue during the 
War days, the stay-at-home engineers threw together 
dozens of temporary buildings to house the expanding 
army of desk fighters. There was no time then to think of 
names for the buildings, so each was christened with a 
capital letter. 

Most of them have fallen, some the victims of their own 
haphazard construction, and others victims of the beautifi- 
cation program that Hoover-appropriated and Roosevelt- 
spent money is bringing to the capital. One that still 
stands, although shakily, is an uninspiring firetrap desig- 
nated as “F” Building, the war headquarters of the 
Surgeon General, and later the scene of animal husbandry 
experiments. 

Today “F” Building houses a new experiment, an ex- 
periment in state architecture that is almost certain to 
exert a permanent influence on the designing of all future 
Federal buildings. For concentrated on its top floors are 
working 21 well-paid architects, and about 300 fairly well- 
paid draftsmen turning out post offices and court houses 
with a rapidity that matches anything done by the feverish 
war workers, and with a degree of excellence that will stand 
comparison with the best of peace time efforts. 

This is the temporary force of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office, men chosen from all sections of the country, 
who in the opinion of some of their colleagues are a bunch 
of mercenary Judases who have sold out their profession, 
some for $9,000 a year and some for $1,800. But to others 
they are simply good architects who have been called to 
Washington in an emergency, and who are making the best 
of a situation with which none of them is 100 per cent in 
theoretical accord. 


—_: 


“mergency. Back in August, 1934, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau called together the twenty-odd men 
whe run the Supervising Architect’s Office. Like Harry 
Hopkins and Harold Ickes, Henry Morgenthau had U. S. 
mo vey to spend for building. Left over from the original 
83, 00,000,000 PWA appropriation he had about $20,000,000 
an’ from the last Congress he received $65,000,000 more. 
An like his administration associates he was under strict 
orc rs from the President to spend his $85,000,000 as 
qu kly as possible — in the cause of job creation. 


LEROY BARTON 


Coordinator for Morgenthau 





N. MAX DUNNING 


Architectural job giver 





































Exactly what the Secretary said in all particulars is for 
gotten by even the most attentive members of the staff, 
but all remember two things. 

No. 1: “I want this money spent. I want all these jobs 
out on the market by January 1, 1935, and I don’t care 
how you do it. But get it spent.” 

No. 2: “I want this money spent economically. No frills, 
no extras. If you can save $25 on any of these buildings, 
save it!” 

The Morgenthau ultimatum was received with 90 per 
cent enthusiasm, 10 per cent doubt, the latter arising from 
an almost certain knowledge that the Secretary's order 
could not be filled. Plans for 321 buildings in 4 months! 
Unheard of! 


Organization. Since Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
L. W. “Chip” Robert was moved to the Bureau of Print 
ing and Engraving more than a year ago, there has been a 
new Federal building line-up. Topping the organization is 
a retired rear admiral, Christian Joy Peoples, who as Direc 
tor of Procurement of the Treasury Department has wider 
one wing the buying of all government supplies, and under 
another the supervision of all Federal building. Skilled as a 
purchasing agent, but unschooled in construction, he has 
left the job of public works to his assistant William E. 
Reynolds, a Missouri engineer whose years of experience in 
private practice and government work have converted him 
into an able administrator. 

When James A. Wetmore was acting Supervising Archi- 
tect, critics used to like to point out that the supervising 
architect was no architect at all, but a lawyer. With his re- 
tirement after 15 years service a few months ago, Louis A. 
Simon was upped from his job as chief of design to the post 
of Supervising Architect. As the scores of private architects 
who have in the past been lucky enough to get Federal 
commissions will testify, Louis Simon is every inch an 
architect. Mild-mannered, soft spoken, he is none the less 
able to get what he wants both from his subordinates and 
the other U. S. agencies with whom he has to deal. 

From Louis Simon, the Supervising Architect’s Office 
spreads out into four divisions — Architectural Design, 
Structural Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, and 
Architectural Engineering, each headed by a veteran of 
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DESIGNED BY THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 


Treasury experience. When Simon moved up, George W. into the machine that is the Supervising Architect’s office. 
Stone moved into his old job as chief of architectural de- Jurisdiction is as clearly defined and as great a bone of 
sign. Likewise grizzled in the service of the government, contention in the office as it is in the A. F. of L. Plans and 
George Stone does little designing himself any more, but is specifications shuttle back and forth between them as un- 
infallible as a plan analyst, and an unerring thesaurus of interruptedly as if they were mono-railed overhead. 
post office, court house, and farm bureau dimensional Who then are the Architects of the staff? They are the 
requirements. group chiefs — there happen to be six of them at the 
Each of the other divisions, structural, mechanical, and moment, but sometimes there are only two or three. Best 
architectural engineering, headed respectively by T. C. known of them all is Edwin Bateman Morris, genial editor 
Brooks, N. S. Thompson and J. W. Ginder, fits cog-like of The Federal Architect, and a designing architect ©! e* 
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tablished ability. His associates, each of whom has spent at 


~S® Bi least 10 years in Washington, are E. R. A. Litzau, T. J. 
ray Muldowney, H. A. Whiton, A. L. Blakeslee, and R. Q. 
“s5 9 Evans. Under each of the group chiefs is a squad of drafts- 
ae men, whose size expands or contracts in direct ratio to the 


generosity of the Congress. Ten men to a group is a normal 
number, but when post offices are popping right and left, 


il the squads number from 20 to 30 each. 


Innovation. This then was the organization ready to 
carry out Secretary Morgenthau’s ultimatum, with some 
sort of help from private architects. But the help it wanted 
from private architects was not the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions (on both sides) that it had received in years past. 
For the wholesale designing of post offices, despite the 
attempts to make the procedure cut and dried, is not 
wholly a question of routine. A post office frequently has 
tucked away in one corner a Labor Department office, in 
another a bureau of the Interior Department, and down- 
stairs an agent of the Department of Agriculture. So that 
the time-honored procedure of obtaining approval by all 
the departments of, first, the preliminary sketches, then the 
cabinet drawings, and finally the working drawings often 
takes from three to four months. Under that system even 
the most loyal supporter of private architects, of which 
there are few in the Supervising Architect’s Office, saw no 
hope of meeting the January 1 deadline. 

Morgenthau’s plan of handing out to private architects 
all jobs over $60,000, and letting the S. A.’s Office do the 
rest was junked when a peculiar generality came to light: 
architects with the best political recommendations were 
poorest in ability; and the best private architects were re- 
garded as nobodies in the eyes of politicians. 

Then in the fertile mind of N. Max Dunning, who is 
fice. HM credited with knowing more architects by sight and name 
ne of than ony one else in the country, and who holds the rather 
sand fj ungrateful post of director of personnel in the Procurement 
sun- @ Division, a plan evolved. This was simply the temporary 

hiring of private architects tocome to Washington, supplying 
e the them with competent draftsmen, and letting them go to it. 
t the # Hadn't Secretary Morgenthau said, ‘ ? 


A Es aes 


‘anything goes”’? 
Best Thus it was, that with the qualified approval of A. I. A., 
litor #21 ar-hiteets, most of them without a lick of work in their 


es- office. were called to Washington early in September, dis- 
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patched to cubicles in “* F’’ Building, handed a list of five or 
six post offices and court houses apiece, given all the neces- 
sary basic data and told to go to work. Every one of the 21 
found it not only convenient to do so, but was pretty 
thoroughly overjoyed at the chance. One or two of them 
had been through the mill on previous post office jobs, but 
the majority was new to government service. 

The 21 chosen were Victor D. Abel, John P. Almand, 
Donald G. Anderson, Wesley Bessell, Julius Boenisch, J.C 
Bollenbacher, H. B. Carter, Howard L. Cheney, Thomas 
H. Ellett, William Dewey Foster, Leroy Gaarder, Wyatt 
C. Hedrick, Eric Kebbon, C. H. Lindsley, JohnJ. McMahon, 
Maurice P. Meade, Carroll H. Pratt, Lorimer Rich, Ru 
dolph Stanley-Brown, Gilbert Stanley Underwood, and J. 
W. Wolcott. From Aymar Embury’s office in New York 
the Secretary plucked Leroy Barton to be his go-between. 

Thus was created the temporary staff of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office. No other gesture to the profession at 
large by the Treasury Department has brought such a 
torrent of abuse. Hiring architects on salaries! Socializing 
the profession! Tearing men away from their homes! 
Forcing them to maintain two offices, or to abandon their 
own. 

But so far as the 21 architects and the 300 draftsmen 
were concerned, the many pleas in their behalf were en- 
tirely wasted. For not one of them had any disturbing 
thoughts about his predicament. They regarded their 
assignment as a rather interesting and profitable lark 
and as for the business they were losing by not being in 
their offices, most of them would have been glad to sell their 
prospects at ten cents a dozen. 


Standardization. While the temporary staff is disport- 
ing itself over in “F” Building with the $60,000 and over 
jobs, changes a-plenty are upsetting the permanent force of 
the Supervising Architect, which, once quartered in the 
Treasury Building, is now squeezed into two floors of the 
Federal Warehouse. The Warehouse looks like a factory, 
and in a sense, it is a factory, where the members of the 
force turn out the $60,000 and under plans with a regularity 
that would do credit to a cloak and suit plant. The era of 
standardization is upon them. Their particular assign- 
ment in the “get-the-money-spent” drive has been the 
shaping of about 200 post offices and court houses averag- 














Three men working three weeks— 
that is the average time it takes to 
get a post office in and out of “F” 
Building. Only woman among the 
300 draftsmen is Miss Mary Harns- 
berger imported from California by 


Architect Gilbert Stanley Underwood. 
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Lincotn Park Station, Cuicaco, Itt. Howarp L, CHENEY 


Designing Architect 


ing about $50,000 apiece. Out of their vast pile of blue that plan 7 and elevations “C” (Dutch Colonial) are just 
prints they pulled together a few months ago, 24 standard the thing for it. Every other detail is likewise standardized 
plans, which, with only minor variations, will fit almost — from foundation to frieze (if any). Creative ability no 
every condition imaginable. Out of the pile they also longer has to be called into play. j | 

rescued about three or four elevations for each of the plans, If this is not architecture, at least it can be justified in 
Colonial, English, or pure U. S. Government. Thus when the minds of many as good economy and speedy operation. 
the post office for Plaquemine, Louisiana (population Standard plans and elevations are not arbitrarily assigned 
4,700), demands attention, it is readily reduced to plan 13, to any building. The conditions are as carefully ‘studied as 
and the set of elevations labeled “‘B’’ (Colonial). The they would be if the job were custom built. After the needs 
post office at International Falls, Minn. (population 3,500), have been determined, a plan which exactly suits those 
on the other hand, requires only an expert analyst to know needs is selected, and a design is designated that has some 
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regard for community traditions, the economic category 
of the inhabitants and the existing neighborhood. 

Not all the jobs assigned to the permanent staff are so 
easily or so mechanically solved. On the larger buildings 
which fall to its lot, and on some of the smaller ones, which 
for one reason or another are deserving of the best that can 
be given, the problem is studied separately, and special 
drawings are prepared. Such a one was the little post office 
for Pinehurst, N. C., where because of the community 
solidarity given to it by Aymar Embury II, who designed 
most of the town’s buildings, it was thought advisable for 
the Office to extend itself. Accordingly, its crack designer, 
George W. Noll, produced a small Colonial building, which 
if not up to the standard of Mr. Embury, was at least dif- 
ferent from the run-of-the-mill patterns. 

Though Simon’s designers would be loathe to admit it, 
there has crept into the office a pleasant feeling of rivalry 
between them and the men in “ F”’ Building. It amounts to 
an attempt to demonstrate to the world that they are just 
as able, when they want to be, as any private architect in 
the country. Thus, if the coming to Washington of the 21 
architects does nothing else, it will at least have been re- 
sponsible for some improvement in the quality of the per- 
manent office designing. 
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Prima Donnas. But the real interest in Washington 
centers around “F” Building, and more particularly 
around the “‘office”” of Raymond Bristol. Until last Octo- 
ber, Raymond Bristol was a group chief under Louis Simon, 
working from 8:30 to 4:30 approving sketches, suggesting 
changes in detail, obtaining approval from the bosses 
e just ff 2bove him. All that is now changed. He is still a group 
dized § chief, but now he is the group chief for all the 21 archi- 
ty no™ tects, the “prima donnas” so dubbed by the permanent 

staff, and life has speeded up considerably for him. 
ied in He really has no office. He sits at a battered old desk set 
ition. Out in the middle of the bare loft floor. Though he is the 
igned ff Single liaison man between the prima donnas and the out- 
ed as § Side » orld, he has no push buttons, no platoon of secre- 
eeds  taries and messenger boys to carry out his commands. He 
those  ‘arri’ them out for the most part himself. He could, had 
he w ated, have secluded himself in an office, and seen 
peop: only by appointment; but he prefers.to sit like the 
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JOHN J. McMAHON and CORPS 
A P.O. in the final stage 


DRAFTSMEN GODWIN and LICHT 
Two of Ellett’s men 


president of some banks — out on the floor where his cus- 
tomers can get at him, hub of the prima donna wheel. 

The prima donnas themselves are equally out in the 
open. Half a dozen of them are distributed in one large 
room, each with his ten or fifteen draftsmen. Another half 
dozen tenant a similar wide open space down the hall. The 
rest have been allotted three or four cubicles in a row, large 
enough for about four draftsmen. 

Division of the work was based primarily upon familiar- 
ity with the general local conditions. The three or four men 
from New York, for instance, have split up the post offices 
in the Middle Atlantic States. Men like J.C. Bollenbacher 
from Chicago concern themselves with Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, lowa. Gilbert Stanley Underwood from Los 
Angeles is one of those assigned to the Pacific Coast and 
the Southwest. Occasionally, however, one of them might 
find a job dumped on his desk for some town 1,500 miles 
away from his home town, as Thomas H. Ellett from New 
York did when he was given the Post Office in Vidalia, 
Georgia. 

Far from finding the work monotonous, they are de- 
lighted to be relieved from the details of structural and 
mechanical engineering, and the approval of specifications. 
None of that work is handled by the prima donnas. Down- 
stairs in “F”’ Building is another horde of engineers and 
draftsmen, also recruited from private practice. To them 
falls the job of following through on structural details, 
heating, plumbing and electrical work. 

By this system the complete preparation of drawings has 
been cut down to about nine man weeks, or the equivalent 
of three draftsmen working three weeks. And by the same 
system the “F” architects’ work is limited almost entirely 
to pure planning and design. Since the middle of Septem- 
ber, the staff of 21 has turned out 121 post offices, court 
houses, immigration buildings, and miscellaneous struc- 
tures for the housing of governmental functions. A major 
time reducing element has been the easy access to post 
office inspectors, labor and interior department officials for 
the approval of plans. As every architect who has ever de- 
signed a Government building knows, much of the grief 
arises from having to argue long distance over major or 
minor points that could be settled in a few minutes’ per- 
sonal contact. Daily the men from the different govern- 






































TALLY HO 

As architects will, the prima donnas 
dedicate each Thursday night to 
eating, drinking, and having little 
thought for the morrow at the Tally 
Ho Club. The permanent master of 
whatever ceremonies there are is Jer- 
sey’s genial Wesley Bessell. With or 
without guests present the theme is 
always the same — shop talk — but 


~~ 
always off the record. . Cera 
a : 
— 

. A 
The five around the table are Gilbert Stanley Under- The boss, a guest and a client. At the left 
wood, John P. Almand, and Lorimer Rich, design- vising Architect Louis Simon; in the cen cht 
ing architects; Bertrand Pettit, Housing Division. D. Fuller, guest. And at the right is 
and Pierre Blouke of the H.O.L.C. Chambers of the Post Office Department 
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ment agencies stop in at “F”’ to confer with the architects, which have been handed down through the years simply 
and when urgencies arise they are available in a few because no one had the temerity to question their logic. 
minutes. Ironically, when the same thing happens when “Why must I do it this way when it’s so much easier ! » do 
architects are working at home, time is wasted. it this way?” — has been the eternal question of the prima 

Not the least significant offshoot of the program now in donnas, and this has been the reason, besides their $9,000 
force is the smashing of ancient, meaningless precedents a year salaries, that they have been thus nicknamed Not 
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and Designing Architects Maurice P. 
roll Pratt. John J. McMahon, and J. W. 





Around the table, S. A. Designer G. W. Noll, Messrs. 
Simon, Fuller, Chambers, Wesley Bessell, Guest of the hired architects: 
Alfred Grainger, John C. Bollenbacher, Assistant 
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Director of Personnel N. Max Dunning, with three 
Rudolph Stanley-Brown 


Julius Boenisch, and H. B. Carter. 


Director Reynolds, and Raymond Bristol. 


only have they succeeded in making their own way easier, 
but they have opened the eyes of the permanent staff to 
improvements in their method of doing things. 

A very likely result of the emergency program is the 
revision of many standard details and specifications, which 
have, through an understandable desire on the part of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office to let well enough alone, 
been left alone. 

So far as the prima donnas are concerned, one of the 
happiest consequences of their stay is the friendly criticism 
of their associates. There is much running back and forth 
between offices, to see what the other fellow has been doing, 
to offer a suggestion or two, or to seek the answer to a prob- 
em. Besides their own informal criticism, Secretary Mor- 
yventhau has appointed a group of three, Aymar Embury 
Il, Philip Maher, and Charles Z. Klauder as a board of 
crities, whose function it is to journey to Washington once 
or twice a week, review what has been done, and suggest 
improvements. So successful has the critical board been 
that from the ranks of the 21, three men, Thomas H. Ellett, 
Lorimer Rich, and Eric Kebbon, have been named to serve 
ina similar capacity for the permanent force. 

And as for the monetary benefit of working for a salary 
as compared with working on a fee as a private architect, a 
tabulation of earnings under the latter system would be 
as follows: 


Five jobs @ $100,000 apiece....... $500,000 
(ommission 6 per cent*............ 30,000 
Net profit on commission (10%).... . 3,000 


Those who have done Government work will readily at- 
test that if there is any net profit at all, the architect is 
lucky. So, even considering the expense of keeping the 
home office open, the Washington men are lucky with their 
89,000 salary. As a matter of fact, in most cases, keeping 
the hme office open consists of having the mail forwarded 
to Washington, and having the telephone switched to a 
irien’ s office to report that Mr. So-and-So is away. 

Dr. {tsmen’s salaries, with the exception of a few fledg- 
lings. range from $2,600 to $4,600 yearly. They could if 
they .red to, keep Government clerk office hours (8:30 to 
+30 as do the men in the permanent office, but, trained in 


‘Pre ont Government commission to private architects is 4 per cent. 





a school where late hours are taken as a matter of course, 
it is not uncommon for them to keep the lights burning in 
“FF” Building at 9, 10, 11, and 12 o'clock. 


Results. Judged solely on the basis of work accom 
plished, the complementary efforts of the permanent and 
the temporary staffs have been successful, although by 
January 1 not all the $85,000,000 worth of post offices and 
court houses were on the market. Of the $20,000,000 batch, 
they were about $6,500,000 short of the mark; and out of 
the $65,000,000, work had not started on about $15,000,000. 
Still is was not a bad showing, and Mr. Morgenthau prob 
ably thought that they had done as well as he really 
expected. 

But what will happen when the rush is over is a question 
that private architects all over the U 
vate and public architects in Washington are wondering 
about. The chief question: is this alleged “socialization of 
the profession” going on forever? Undoubtedly a change in 


. 5S. as well as the pri 


modus operandi is coming, for two things become plain. 
First, that private architects working in Washington are 
more efficient than private architects working at home. 
Second, that private architects, unhampered by the tra- 
ditions of working in the Supervising Architect's Office, can 
design better buildings. The obvious step is either to in- 
crease the efficiency of architects working at home, or to 
better the designing ability of the Supervising Architect's 
Office. 

Though no one qualified to speak is willing to express an 
opinion, two plans seem to be astir in the background. One 
would eliminate private architects as such from all but 
monumental buildings, and substitute instead an impres- 
sive board of architectural consultants for the Supervising 
Architect’s Office. Then, indeed, would socialization be a 
reality. 

The second plan contemplates the step long advocated 
by nearly all private architects — stripping the Supervis- 
ing Architect’s Office down to merely supervisory work 
cooperation rather than competition with private firms. It 
would require a thorough revision of the ** Manual for Pri- 
vate Architects,” and a clearer interpretation of the re- 
quirements of U.S. agencies with respect to buildings. 

The decision as to which it will be is yet to be made. 
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Y 
W itH the completion of the Griffith Planetarium and 
Observatory (THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, March, 1934, 
page 28) on the west slope of Hollywood Mountain, Los 
Angeles joins Chicago and Philadelphia in the distinction 
of having such a building. New York City expects to open 
the fourth in the U.S. in a few months. 

Third in point of time, Los Angeles’ planetarium is first 
in some other respects. It is a much more elaborate plant 
han any of the others, containing in addition to the plane- 
tarium proper an observatory with its 12-in. refracting 
elescope, a coelostat (mechanical driven mirror for hold- 
ing the constant image of a given star), a Foucault pen- 
dulum for demonstrating the rotation of the earth and 
uch paraphernalia as a model of the visible surface of the 
moon, and galleries devoted to allied exhibits. 

The design is dominated by the three domes. The largest 
of these is rendered still more effective architecturally by 
the fact that due to the necessities of approach it is set 
lorward on the mountain-side. Additional architectural 
interest is given by the spiral outside stairs leading to the 
elescope and coelostat chambers, and by the observation 
gallery or promenade around the main dome. The modified 
reek detail was suggested both in type and scale by cer- 
ain structural requirements. 

Owing to the fact that much of California is subject to 
‘arthquakes it was decided to use reenforced mass concrete 
Which permitted the designing of a building with a resist- 
ince to lateral forces equivalent to 10 per cent of gravity. 
rhis approximates the conditions of buildings which have 
ucccssfully withstood severe earthquakes in different 
arts of the world. 
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Su cessful construction of such a building imposes cer- 
ain onditions with regard to the composition and placing 
. \ conerete, as well as the reenforcement and design. 
n 


ne ich is the question of jointing. It would obviously be 
lift t if not impossible in a building of this size to pour 


uc: ‘arge walls without joints of some sort. Unless the 
ocat on of these joints is predetermined they are apt to 
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mar the appearance of the finished structure, particularly 
when no stucco is used over the mass concrete. This con- 
sideration led to the choice of Greek style which allowed 
the use of joints at frequent intervals without hurting the 
final effect. The scale had of course to be kept large to 
avoid the necessity for much hand finishing. 

The aggregate for this concrete was very carefully se- 
lected and graded and the concrete mixed in accordance 
with the water-cement ratio theory. The forms were what 
are called ““ waste molds” in which the surfaces against the 
concrete are of Prestwood or plywood. This produced sur- 
faces which needed only sandpapering and washing after 
the forms were removed. The lines seen in the photographs 
are the joints between the panels of plywood. They help to 
maintain the scale of the whole design. The concrete was 
placed in these forms with tampers and electric vibrators to 
secure as smooth a surface as possible. 

Chief decorative feature of the interior is the octagonal 
foyer. This has walls of Italian travertine surmounted by 
mural decorations by Hugo Ballin. The entire ceiling is a 
single decorative painting by the same artist. Columns, 
pilasters and wainscoting in the galleries are also of 
travertine. 

The foyer, the south gallery and parts of the east and 
west galleries are floored with marble tile. Other floors are 
rubber tile. The planetarium’s is cork tile. 

The ceiling of the planetarium is constructed as a plaster 
dome hung from the steel and concrete frame of the outer 
dome. Upon this plaster are rock wool tiles perforated with 
small holes 4 in. apart. These tiles were carefully trimmed 
to complete sphericity and then sprayed with a flat white 
paint selected for acoustic values. 

A silhouette is placed entirely around this dome to rep- 
resent the mountain and sea scenery indigenous to South- 
ern California. Behind this are lighting troughs with dim- 
mers by which it is possible to simulate sunrise or sunset. 
Light pockets are so arranged that it is possible to make it 
appear that stars actually pass behind the mountains. 
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, 
Entrance is through the octagonal 


foyer in the center of the lower part 0! 
the plan. Here hangs the Foucault pe? 
dulum. The galleries at either -ide ar 
surmounted by the small domes at the 
ends where are the telescope and the 
coelostat. The model of the moon ‘ 
the left as you pass through to the 


planetarium is arranged to exhibit the 





progressive illumination by the =! 


Offices and library are at right. 
Arrow Studio 
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ie sul Looking up at the great dome. The arches in the buttresses span the 





observation promenade. The windows are in the workshop under 


the planetarium proper. The grilles ventilate the boiler room. 
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Above, a view of the stairs leading up to the observa- 
tion promenade around the great dome. At right, a view 
between the outer and inner domes showing the method 
of construction and support. In the background is the 


stack from the boiler. 
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Above is one of the spiral stairs leading to the twin observatories that house the refract- 
ing telescope and the coelostat. In the right background are stairs to the observation 
promenade. At the left is the Planetarium’s prize possession. This complicated instru- 
ment can be set to show just how the stars looked at any period in the past or how they 


will look at any period in the future. 
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EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT 





inevitably changes with changing social patterns. 
What some of these changes have been in Columbia’s 
School of Architecture—and why. 


r 
W HAT is an Architect? Artist? Professional man? Business man? How should he 





be educated? No one seems to know — everyone has an opinion. Some of these 
opinions have recently appeared in print and provided acidulous discussion. Con- 
troversy has centered around the changes recently instituted at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Architecture. Much of the argument, whether pro orcon, bearsevidence 
of considerable misconception. What these changes are and why they were made is 
evidently not thoroughly understood. 

The facts are these. After 18 years of devoted service Dean William A. Boring 
retired from active participation in the affairs of the School and submitted his 
resignation to the President of the University. Dr. Butler, faced with the necessity 
of appointing a new dean and well aware that existing conditions might well demand 
changes, invited a committee of five architects to study the School and the entire 
subject of architectural education and to make any recommendations they wanted. 
The committee included C. Grant LaFarge, Chairman, William F. Lamb, Ralph 
Walker, Wallace K. Harrison, and Charles Butler. It visited the School, conferred 
with the faculty. It studied the Jones and Bosworth 1930 survey of all architectural 
schools, digested a Ms. book by Eliel Saarinen. It invited and considered the opin- 


ions of the heads of various schools and of students. It conferred with the Deans of 


a bl r ‘ . . . ba 
the schools at M. I. T., Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Oregon and Florida, talked with th 
the Beaux Arts Institute’s Dr. Eugene Steinhof. Three members visited Saarinen’s an 
celebrated Cranbrook Academy. The chairman visited schools at University of cu 

SO 


Virginia, Georgia School of Technology, Alabama Technological Institute, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Washington (Seattle), University of Southern 
California, and University of Nebraska. 

Finally as of May 1, 1934, the architects’ committee presented their report to 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Meanwhile Acting Dean Joseph Hudnut had been appointed Dean. On June 30, 
1934, he rendered his report for the period ending that date. This report was of the 
same tenor as that of the committee of architects. As a result certain very definite 
changes were made in the methods of instruction. It is these changes that caused all 
the architectural turmoil. Believing that the steps that led to these changes should 
be made public, the committee of architects, with the consent of President Butler 
and Dean Hudnut, asked Tue ArcuITECTURAL Forum to print its report, the re- 
port of the Dean, and an outline of the changes made. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum presents these documents in order to clarify a 


confusion. 
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Objective. A School of Architecture that shall be abreast 
of present day conditions and shall prepare its students to 
meet them, to participate in them as an active force, rather 
than to be the product of preparatory methods and theories 
based upon social conditions obsolete or obsolescent and 
therefore devoid of living reality. That shall, moreover, 
anticipate so far as may be possible the future trend of a 
culture now in process of undergoing important changes. 
So that through the nature of its exercises its graduates 
may be equipped, not as narrowly trained technicians iso- 
lated from the growth of their time, but as citizens con- 
scious of their communal responsibility and able to use 
their special knowledge and skill in its discharge. 

Opportunity. Columbia University is an institution of 
established high position, of much power. It stands in the 
foremost metropolis of the western world. To the student 
of architecture and its many allied arts, it is of inestimable 


advantage to have close at hand the utmost of wealth in 
the imples of these arts, current and of the past; to have 
preset those engaged in their practice today; moreover to 
be isily available contact with the urgent problems, 
esth ic, practical, social, that press for their solution upon 
this -untry throughout its extent. All of this New York af- 
for nearly unlimited abundance: the past by its muse- 
ums id libraries, the present in all its aspects. Hence it is 
app: ont that Columbia’s School of Architecture has the 
op} inity to be, and should be, the most advanced, the 
mo 


beral, the most useful that our present knowledge 
possible. The realization of this opportunity will de- 
pon the nature of the School. 


ma! 
pel 


Chairman 


Nature. Broadly speaking, there are two types of school, 
that may be called, the one, Stylistic; the other, Organic. 

The Stylistic School. This is the type that has obtained 
pretty universally since our schools were founded, until re- 
cently a new consciousness of the significance of archi- 
tecture dawned upon some of them. 

This type proceeds upon the assumption, in greater or 
lesser degree, that architecture (and hence the architect) is 
something of great elegance, to be sure, but on the whole 
rather remote from the throbbing vitality of human exist- 
ence, that must inevitably be expressed by what it builds 
and surrounds itself with, from its tables and chairs through 
its dwellings and other edifices to its villages, towns, and 
cities, their amenities or lack of them, their order and con- 
venience, their communications. 

It dwells essentially in the past in that it assumes that a 
student, not yet awake to the sense of himself as an archi- 
tect, will by the study of historic styles, by learning certain 
of their “elements,” academically determined to be “ cor- 
rect,” thereby in some mysterious manner becomes able 
to achieve personal expression in terms of his own day. 
This is euphemistically called “going to the roots,” un- 
aware that he is unable to conjure original flowers from 
those roots until he shall develop roots of his own to grow 
from. 

These schools depend unduly upon a kind of criticism 
which imposes upon the student the personal views and 
limitations of the critic, thus tending to inhibit the free 
evolution of the student’s own mental processes. They 












































flounder in a maze of bewilderment as to the relative im- 
portance of construction and design and the methods of in- 
struction in each, ignoring the patent fact that the two are 
one and inseparable; that construction is design, design 
construction. This divorce is a poison inherited from the 
days of the post-Renaissance, when the study of architec- 
ture was academicized, becoming an affair on paper in- 
stead of the living breathing reality of an earlier time. From 
such schooling the student goes forth to meet the exactions 
of his profession, puzzled, confused and over and over 
again, actually resentful. 

The Organic School, This is the exact opposite ot the 
stylistic. Such a school will have as its aim the fusion of all 
its parts into a creative movement, taking the quantity and 
quality of accomplished experience as the basis of each for- 
ward step. It begins with the belief that the approach to 
the study of architecture is best made through the practice 
of architecture. That is, that however simple may be the 
exercises of the beginner, they shall deal with actualities, 
with fundamental principles. 

In doing this it places confidence in the intelligence of 
the student, in his desire to learn, his ability to do so quickly 
once he feels himself to be engaged with reality. As this 
contact develops his understanding and his reasoning 
power, he has the sense of creative endeavor; his curiosity 
is awakened and stimulated. It is by reason of this curi- 
osity, this desire to know, that he enters into the study of 
history, of the historic styles. They are presented to him 
not merely as important facts of certain periods, but in 
their real significance as evidence of their lives that brought 
them into being. Thus when his desire leads him into 
knowledge of the styles, such use as he may make of them 
in his own designing is made with comprehension of their 
meaning and is a free exercising of his will. History is im- 
parted to him part passu with his growing need for it. This 
is of course no more than to say that the history of art 
should be taught, as every informed person knows that all 
history should; it is certainly not to say that it is not so 
taught in some of our architectural schools, sometimes ex- 
cellently, even brilliantly, Columbia being a noteworthy 
instance. But even the most admirable teaching of history 
must be shorn of no little of its inspirational power unless 
the student’s progress in the other branches of his educa- 
tion, his grasp of the problems of his own day in their rela- 
tion to his art, have prepared his mind to absorb its lessons. 

We believe that the Columbia School of Architecture 
should carry out these principles. To accomplish this we 
make the following recommendations. 

Recommendations: 

1. That the beginner in the study of his profession should 
be carefully developed in the creative and imaginative in- 
stinct which is inherent in all of us, but which is rarely 
brought out by the usual methods of education. That is, 
the student should not be forced to learn any set systems 
of architecture, such as the “orders,” but should be shown 
the principles of thought which go to make beauty, and 
should be led to develop his natural ability by work which 
interests him. He should learn that architecture is a creative 
and an imaginative art, a thing of the mind and not of the 
clever hand; that the social aspect is vital; he must if he is 
to be successful not only reflect in his work the times in 
which he lives, but, if he is able, to be in advance of them. 
This approach to the study of architecture is fundamental. 

The head of one of our most forward-looking architec- 
tural schools says, “We should nurture and develop the 


students’ creative faculties; open their minds a 
them free; develop their courage and faith in t 
ability: familiarize them with not only what has hb. 
but how what has been done conformed to eterns pring:. 
ples, principles not man-made but man-discoverec. 4 sty, 
dent must be educated mainly through his own ef! ort, H. 
only needs guidance and not the solution of his problems 
by a ‘critic.’ First problems should be such that the studen 
may be successful in his own solutions. Interest grows 
rapidly with success. Therefore, elementary work should hy 
adjusted to his early capabilities.” 

2. That, as the student develops, his further study 
should be considerably broader in scope than is usual jp 
most schools. He should realize that architecture is building 
with intelligence and beauty, and that its function is the 
building, and not the drawing from which it is developed: 
that good draftsmanship is a means to an end and cap 
never take the place of creative and expressive thought. 

It is undoubtedly true that the over-emphasis on the 
presentation of drawings is directly due to the competitive 
system of architectural education, not only within the 
school itself, as at Paris, but between the various schools as 
in this country; and it must be very seriously considered 
whether it should not be discarded and in its place substi- 
tuted individual problems of indeterminate length, made 
real and vital by their selection, and of such scope that the 
study would include: 

a. The social factors and influence 
b. The practical considerations (cohstruction, ete.) 
c. Materials and their application to the problem 
d. Economic consideration for both commercial and 
private work, including their effect upon the com- 
munity 
Research into the various phases of the problem, 
viewing it almost as if it had never been done 
before 

3. In this work the student should be guided by his 
teacher along the paths which he must travel on his own 
feet, no faster than he is able, acquiring on the way, of his 
own efforts, the knowledge at first hand, of the reasons for 
doing what he does and thinking as he does. It is wrong for 
a teacher to do a boy’s thinking for him, and it is a pity 
that it is done so much today in our schools. 

4. That considerably more emphasis be placed upon the 
social aspect of architecture, not only relating to so-called 
“low cost housing”’ which is in the limelight today, but 
also to various other problems which the student will have 
to face in later years in the practice of his profession. 

5. That in the study of the history of architecture, great 
stress should be put upon the influence of civilization upon 
architectural expression. The temples and triumphal arches 
and palaces of imperial Rome were magnificent because the 
imperial Roman was magnificent, and the Gothic cathe- 
dral was a direct translation into stone of the dominance of 
the Medieval Church over the civilization of the Middle 
Ages. It is not so important that these two styles of archi- 
tecture are different as it is to understand why, so that the 
student can apply that reasoning to his own day. 

Since the advantage of an architectural school being 
within a university is in the opportunity for the student te 
enlarge his knowledge of cultural values, it may well be 
that the school should teach architectural history as « his 
tory of civilization and art, and the student be requi' dd to 
take a course each year in the history of civilization under 
some teacher not directly concerned with architecture, the 
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tself requiring the submission of papers each year 
+ ownlffrom the student on this general subject. This would en- 
ee ourage the art of expression in English. The best of these 
prin : apers | ould be published in a school quarterly, the faculty 
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\ sty.fand an editorial board of selected students to form the 
it. Helstaff. This quarterly could also be the medium for publish- 
‘blems {Rng the work which each group thinks has reached a high 
tudent fdegree of excellence. The school being in fact a laboratory 


growsiand not a kindergarten a great deal of the work will be 
vorthy of publication, especially in what we might call the 
upper class years. This will also take the place in the stu- 
study dent’s mind of the competition awards. Properly edited 


tuld be 









sual inthis quarterly would have an appeal to the profession at 
uilding Marge. 

1 is the’ 6. That the study of construction be closely related to 
eloped: the study of the architectural problem, insofar as possible, 


nd can{athe general theory being elucidated and the application 


ight. [made to the problem upon which the student is engaged. It 
on the fis essential that this study be made as practical as possible, 
etitive [Ademonstrations by means of models, and in simple cases, 
\in the Mmaking of models by the students themselves, visiting 
ols as buildings in process of erection, and shops which are fabri- 
sidered cating the materials for them. The architect cannot design 
substi- in metal intelligently or economically if he does not know 
, Made the modern methods of manufacture, nor in stone if he sees 


hat the Hwith the eye of the builders of the pyramids. 

That in connection with this study of construction, the 
young architect should be made acquainted with the array 
ste.) JZof new materials which are now available, so that he may 
lem he able to make use of them intelligently in his design. 
al and 7. That the study of drawing and modeling and water- 


e com- §color be made a living thing by discarding work from the 

cast, and drawing upon nature or the imagination for in- 
oblem, §spiration. “Architecture, isolated from its sister arts, is 
1 done §thin and emasculated. Isolation is apt to breed a cult, ex- 

clusive and intolerant. It may bring a lack of understand- 
by his Ming of these sister arts and crafts, upon which the juice of 
is own MB architecture depends. It may likewise rob those arts of the 
, of his § understanding of the Mother Art, from which they derive 
ons for B their greatest vitality.” The danger to be avoided is the 
mg for B setting up of departments too formally constituted, thus 
a pity B incurring a risk of creating an Academy. But there is no 

reason to fear the natural growth and expansion of facilities 
on the present in any complete school. Rather, it should be en- 
-called B couraged. The architectural student should be encouraged 
y, but # to draw and paint, not with the idea of being the type of 
il have artist which we now find, but so that he may freely and 


n. without hindrance have a method or methods of expressing 


, great Bhimself, but only so far that this expression becomes a 
| upon # means and a tool and not an end in itself. The true medium 
arches ff of an architect is broadly — site, form and materials. 

ise the let the establishment of an Academy, then, be avoided: 
cathe- B the study of drawing, of the life classes, of modeling, of 


ince of H colo: 


( be applied from the very beginning to design and 
Viddle & creat 


ve composition. And let it be borne in mind that 
archi- great new fields of design are opening before us, such as the 
at the BH sce’ art of the theater and the moving pictures. 


m ‘ hat there should be a fundamental revision of the 
being & po f view of the university toward the School of Archi- 
lent to B tec! ce. Most of the Schools of Architecture in the United 
vell be “ta! s are branches of universities. It follows that they are 
a his- § su to pretty much all the regulatory framework and 
‘red to sys! - of the university. The simple, inescapable fact is 

= ™ his does not work. 

, the 


atever may be the advantages of the fixed college 









































































curriculum in academic departments; its fixed system of 
hours, classes, lectures; its method of determining the 
period of a student’s stay; his advancement from class to 
class; his graduation —- the system has the minimum of 
valid application and is a definitely serious obstacle in the 
case of a school whose students should have the utmost 
freedom for their self-development in a complicated art 
which is also both a science and a business. 

The most satisfactory schools in this country are those 
which have managed to acquire some positive measure of 
freedom from university restrictions and formulas. The 
ideal would be a school under the egis of the university and 
able to avail itself of all the university affords, but allowed 
to be a self-governing entity; this no matter what pain may 
thereby be inflicted upon the susceptibilities of university 
bookkeeping. 

Partly for the purpose of accomplishing this freedom, 
and even more for the value of the much closer and con- 
tinuous contacts thereby to be gained, we recommend that 
the School of Architecture be moved from its present 
quarters and placed downtown, whenever that may be 
practicable. 

We further recommend that in the reorganized school a 
method shall be evolved whereby graduation and the 
awarding of a degree shall be determined by the joint ac- 
tion of the Dean and Faculty together with an outside 
Board composed of practicing architects. 

9. It is remarkable that Columbia has no School of Land- 
scape Architecture. In default of the establishment of such 
a school, we positively recommend that a practicing land- 
cape architect be added to the faculty. 

10. That, to sum up, the profession of architecture, being 
of great breadth, touching as it does every phase of human 
life, its acolytes should be correspondingly broadened in 
their education, and not narrowed by the constricting 
bonds of a too technical training; that they should not 
neglect the study of the subjects which make them men of 
the world, able to hold their own in any society. 

These things we believe to be essential: 

a. A flexible curriculum, particularly as to time al- 
lotted to each student to acquire his training. 

b. Elimination of competition as a regular practice, of 
grades and even of acompletely prescribed “course ”’ 
for graduation. 

c. Stimulation of creative instinct and logical thought. 

d. A true relation between the various branches of 
study — design and construction, construction and 
mathematics, drawing and design, design and 
history. 

e. Contacts with leaders of Architecture and of other 
professions, Art, Drama, Music. 

These, then, are the general principles which we believe 
that a School of Architecture should uphold. To develop 
and put them into practical use, the students should be 
limited to 100 and divided into small groups of 20 or 25, 
and their instructors should be practicing architects. It 
goes without saying that the Dean should be in entire sym- 
pathy with these principles. 

Realizing the fundamental changes indicated in this re- 
port, we recommend that the Dean should have an abso- 
lutely free hand to effect them. 

To aid the Dean in his task we suggest that this Com- 
mittee, with perhaps two or three added of their own selec- 
tion, should be continued for two or three years, to be 
available for consultation with him. 














REPORT OF DEAN HUDNUT, JUNE 30, 1934 


To the President of the University 
Sir: 


It seems to me fitting that in this, my first annual report 
as Dean of the School of Architecture, I should set forth 
the principle which will guide the administration of this 
school during my tenure of office. 

This principle is derived from a conviction, which the 
events of each day reaffirm with increasing clarity, that the 
successtul practice of architecture in the future will demand 
a more scientific attitude on the part of its practitioners 
than has hitherto obtained; that therefore the preparation 
for practice, which includes the curricula of architectural 
schools, must comprise a wider experience with the scien- 
tific method and a more thorough discipline in the scientific 
habits of thought. If we are to fit the future architect for 
the service of that exacting and importunate society in 
which he will live, we must help him to see and-imagine the 
world in a manner more clear and objective than that en- 
couraged by our traditional system of teaching and direct 
his inventiveness toward a more practical and human 
usefulness. 

Beauty — if by beauty we mean the source of contem- 
plative delight in buildings — will no doubt remain the 
transcendent aim of architecture; but it is probable that 
the future will admit of no beauty in architecture unallied 
to a severe utility. Esthetic qualities and valuation, if they 
are to be recognized in the coming scheme of things, must 
be definitely integrated with instrumental qualities and 
valuations. Science, which is the intelligent factor in all art 
and which has always been the important source of instru- 
mentality in the practical art of architecture, will become 
more than hitherto the source of esthetic satisfactions, 
which will arise not as something added on in the name of 
architecture, but as necessary consequences of those practi- 
cal processes by which structural patterns are evolved. 

These practical processes will be of two kinds: those 
which are related to the technique of building and those 
which concern the usefulness of the architect to society as a 
whole. The architect as scientist will be concerned not 
merely with the ever-widening range of building materials 
and methods; he will be concerned even more urgently with 
the need to discover some less equivocal relationship than 
which now exists between his profession and the public he 
intends to serve. His esthetique must find its source not 
only in an expanded system of construction, but also in a 
new and wider serviceability to mankind. 

The technique of building has never been so rapidly de- 
veloped as in the past thirty years. Masonry, carpentry, 
glazing, and plastering remain, to be sure, the basic crafts 
of construction, but they have been so completely trans- 
formed by new methods of production, by the invention of 
new materials, by the use of new machinery, by new proc- 
esses of distribution, and by a new organization of labor, 
as to be in effect wholly new technologies. Yet, even in 
these developed forms, the ancient crafts, which formerly 


comprised almost the whole of the applied science of byild. 
ing, are now but a small fraction of that science. ‘Ihe dis. 
coveries of chemistry and mechanics have been so used jy 
architecture as to widen and complicate the palette of the 
architect in a manner inconceivable to the nineteenth cep. 
tury. His activities, formerly confined to the organization 
of space and structure, to ornament and the subtleties of 
form, must now embrace the creation of mechanisms so dj. 
verse, so complex, and so difficult as to be almost inaceces. 
sible in their entirety to a single human mind. This ney 
technology, moreover, is not static but is being hourly 
transformed by unpredictable applications of scientific 
principles. 

This technological development in itself implies a new 
conception of architectural education, but this conception 
is made even more exigent by developments outside the 
field of pure technology. Industrial problems which have 
arisen in recent times have placed upon the architect vastly 
greater responsibilities than can be satisfied by whatever 
consummate skill he may acquire over materials and metb- 
ods. An architect must be experienced, for example, in 
the vastly complicated processes of architecture considered 
as a business, since architecture is no longer a profession 
merely. He must understand the art of management in its 
relation to capital and labor; he must have some knowledge 
of the law as it is related to construction: the codes, the 
zoning laws, the rights and obligations of contractors, 
client, and public. He must have some insight into the 
quaint habits of realtors and bankers, into the nature of 
financial structures, into market flotations, mortgages, 
land transferences, rents, and profits. These have become 
by an ineluctable process of evolution the necessary armor 
of a successful architect. 

These developments alone constitute a revolution in 
architecture; but their consequences have been compli- 
‘ated, and will be further complicated, by the appearance 
of a variety of new types of buildings undreamed of in 
traditional architecture. New types of buildings, no less 
than new technologies, demand a revision of architectural 
theories, since theories derive their validity from the sane- 
tion of practice. Those principles of spatial organization 
and of the relation of space to enclosing structure which 
seemed absolute and eternal in a lithic architecture of 
palaces and cathedrals appear suddenly futile in the pres 
ence of an architecture which is impermanent, imponder- 
able, and mechanical, which encloses spaces that are mo 
notonous, mean, and infinite in number, and whose enclos- 
ing walls, hung on metallic frames, have been reduced to 
thin and transparent membranes. These are commonplaces 
— but commonplaces that cry out for a wider recognition 
within academic walls. 

Less obvious are those applications of science which will 
result from a new relationship of architecture to society. 
We cannot, of course, foresee the outcome of those pre 
found changes in the social structure which are clearly 
process about us, nor have we any prescience by w ch to 
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the attitude of architecture toward a scheme of 
things as yet unformulated. But we may be sure that the 
new er will demand of architects — if it admits of archi- 
lifferent functions and aptitudes than are de- 
manded today. It is not likely that after such experiences 
as the World War, the Russian and German Revolutions, 
the great inflation and the great depression, we shall return 
to that complacent mercantilism which finds its expression 
in eclectic architecture — whose perfect flower is a sky- 
scraper masquerading as a cathedral, a cathedral sustained 
hy an iron armature. It is not likely that the architect him- 
self will desire the return of an era which, however extrava- 
gant in commissions, left him a réle so inconsequential. 

[ think it probable that the architect of the future, who 
will command a technique of design infinitely wider in 
range and infinitely more cogent than the architect of to- 
day, will wish to give his technique a wider usefulness. He 
will wish to use his science, not only for the profit or com- 
fort of individuals, but for the creation of a more healthful 
and pleasant and homogeneous habitation for humanity as 
a whole. He will wish to take advantage of scientific pro- 
duction, of technological progress and invention, in order 
that he may help to establish a more perfect form of living. 
His theater will be, not the romantic picturization of 
streets, not the poetic aspects of churches and country 
houses, but great industrial and communal enterprises 
whose outcome, by a vast enhancement of security and 
health, will lift and sustain the happiness of populations. 

In this activity, no less in the development of his tech- 
nique of building, the architect will make use of scientific 
methods. He will desire to form true perceptions in respect 
to the world which he wishes to serve. He will wish to de- 
velop in himself an alert awareness, not only of the visible 
forms of his civilization, but also of those intellectual cur- 
rents which direct and control its appearances. He will wish 
to discover and understand economic and social laws and 
to apprehend firmly the progressions of human life which 
are their consequences; and since he will wish to do this 
with a mind undistorted by sentiment or by self-interest, 
his attitude must be the scientific attitude, his method the 
scientific method. 

Thus, both in his new technique and in his new relation- 
ship to the world, the architect will search for a rational 
hasis for his work. Science will be the handmaiden who con- 
ducts him to his art, and whatever beauty he may achieve 
will be a beauty wholly in accord with those intellectual 
satisfactions which arise from the command of technique 
and from a consciousness of social usefulness. As a neces- 
sary part of those manipulations by which materials are 
made humanly efficacious—those operations of shaping, as- 
sem} ling, and combining stone and wood and steel — these 
are to be charged with enjoyable meanings. No longer will 
the «cchiteet attempt to add such meanings to his struc- 
tures as something conformable to a doctrine or a tradi- 
tion, or as something needed for the evocation of a senti- 
men. The esthetic intention will not be a remote goal to be 


envis 


tet ts 


hit » on after a practical problem has been solved, but it 
wil a consequence of a process contemporaneous with 
tho. of practical invention, an informing presence em- 


bod | at each step of those processes. 


iighly probable that the esthetic satisfactions to be 


on by the architect of the future will have a vastly 
er range and a more profound expressiveness than 
- ‘fered by the romantic architecture of our own day. 


eater range and expressiveness will arise, first of all, 


from the opportunities to be offered by the integration of 
esthetic qualities with a new technology, and, second, by 
the opportunities which will be offered for the development 
of architectural forms more consonant with the genuine 
culture of our time. These forms being at the same time 
physical manifestations of this culture and its immediate 
embodiment, will attain a greater power than is possible to 
forms reproduced from the ancient architectures. The com- 
mand of architecture over our hearts has never arisen from 
proportion or from spatial harmonies however perfect but 
from our perception of these abstractions as express and 
visible aspects of a civilization, and those abstractions are 
most eloquent which are transmuted into plastic form 
through a contemporary technology. We do not ask the 
architect to tell us again that Rome was magnificent and 
Amiens sublime, but to tell us, if he can, that our own 
world is not devoid of significance. It is that assurance 
which we shall call beautiful. 

If, therefore, the architect must abandon his carved 
stone, his vaults, his classic orders, and even his library; if 
he must turn from the construction of palaces and cathe- 
drals and monuments, it is probable that the achievement 
of beauty will be made more possible rather than otherwise. 
The exploitation of his new resources will give a freshness, 
variety, and realism to his art; and in his new themes, in 
the design of great social institutions, in the development 
of vast housing schemes, in the construction of great public 
utilities, he will recapture that breadth and grandeur 
which are the true qualities of architecture. 

If these principles are to guide us, we must accept their 
implications in the formation in the curriculum of our 
school. We must introduce into this curriculum every dis- 
cipline which can fit the architect for his new responsibili- 
ties, and we must firmly remove from the curriculum all 
procedures which interfere with or tend to defeat a training 
consistent with our new purposes. When the students who 
are now in our classes look back after twenty years to our 
present efforts, they will not judge us too severely if we 
have failed to understand all of their new world; but their 
judgment upon us will be harsh indeed if we do not make 
at least some effort to arm them for the difficult task which 
will be theirs. They will not blame us so much for lack of 
vision where all the world is dark as they will for lack of 
courage and of action, and most of all they will blame us 
for a complacency which, in the face of a world’s disinte- 
gration, persists in the mere repetition of inherited 
formule. 

The schools of architecture have a prescriptive part in 
the formation of an architecture of the future. Inevitably 
we shall project ourselves, through our students, into the 
world now in process of formation, and it is quite possible 
that our influence may be, in respect to architecture, de- 
terminate. We must dare that conclusion. We must believe 
that it is not only a part of our work to give our students a 
technique which shall be useful and salable, but we must 
also strive to make them fit to apprehend a new and vastly 
wider responsibility than has hitherto characterized the 
architect. It is part of our work not merely to attempt 
that reconstruction of the profession of architecture which 
shall make it fit for survival; we must make it also fit to 
lead and to command. The young architect must leave our 
halls not only equipped with a basic understanding of his 
new technology, but he must be resolute to use that 
technology for the reconstruction of our human environ- 
ment. 




















COLUMBIA CHANGES HER METHODS 


Piavn GH the outlined system is being constantly re- 
ferred to as new it is in many aspects a return to the 
methods which obtained in the U.S. before the French in- 
fluence became paramount. It is not unlike that used in 
the German technical high schools where the emphasis is 
placed upon the technical development of the student 
rather than upon graphic presentation. 


I. The competition method is abandoned, the problem 
method retained. Individual guidance for each student is 
the end sought. This is secured by: 

a. Dividing the students into three groups, denomi- 
nated Studios, each under a separate Master. This 
Master is allowed to organize and run his Studio as 
he sees fit without relation to the methods em- 
ployed by other Masters. His sole responsibility is 
to guide his students to success through their own 
efforts. And to appraise justly the degree of that 
success. 

b. To each Studio is assigned a Construction Critic 
as assistant to the Master. 

Still further assistance is given to the Master by 
periodic visits from invited visiting architects. 


Il. The problems to be solved fall into two classifica- 
tions. 

a. The Major Problems are individual, non-competi- 
tive, and of indeterminate period. They are de- 
vided into four stages. 

1. The Program. This may be prepared by the 
Master or by the student himself. It is required 
to contain a description of the site of the pro- 
posed building, a description of the essential 
social, practical, and economic requirements of 
the building itself, and a description of the draw- 
ings or models required for the preliminary 
studies. 

The Preliminary Studies. These are begun as 
soon as the program has been approved. They 
comprise a proposal by the student for the solu- 
tion of the problem proposed in the program. 
The Master guides the student in the necessary 
research prior to making this proposal. These 
preliminary Studies may be sketches, models, 
written description, and/or all three. 

Developed Studies are undertaken as soon as the 
Master has approved the Preliminary Studies 
and explained what he will require these Devel- 
oped Studies to be. These again may be drawings, 
models, written descriptions and/or all three. 


Emphasis will be placed on the structural aspect 
and the Construction Critic must approve the 
studies before the Presentation is started. 
Presentation is the last step. This is a carefully 
executed model, drawings, or set of drawings 
Structural drawings and calculations may form 

a part. 

Upon completion of the problem the Master 
appraises the student’s work taking into account 
the work done during the entire course of the 
solution of the problem, instead of judging 
merely upon the basis of the finished Presenta- 
tion. 

The Sketch Problems are group problems, corhpeti- 
tive, of definite period (usually 8 hours) and are given 
every two weeks. In order to have these problems 
parallel the pupils’ progress students are divided in 
two groups: 

Class A students who have completed eight major 
problems. 

Class B students who have not completed eight 
major problems. 

The subject of these problems is announced a 
week in advance and the Master helps the stu- 
dent with research on the subject prior to the 
day of the solution. The Master is not allowed to 
assist the student in the actual solution nor is the 
student allowed the use of documents. 


IJL. Problems in Construction are required. These are 
whenever possible tied up with a Major Problem. They in- 
volve design, calculation, detail, and specification of struc- 
tural features. 


iV. As the student advances through the school he is al- 
lowed and encouraged to develop special talents. If he has 
a flair for decoration, he will be given more and more deco- 
rative problems. If he is interested in the social aspects of 
architecture, he will be encouraged to research in and de- 
velop schemes for housing groups, ete. 


V. The Thesis as a final requirement is retained. The 
methods outlined for the work on Major Problems will be 
followed. 


VI. Students will be permitted to enter in such compet 
tions as that for the Fellowship of the American Academy 
in Rome or those conducted by the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, and will be given credit, but may enter only one 
such competition in any academic year. 
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CLINICAL LABORATORIES oF | 
DOCTORS BREM, ZEILER. HAMMACK & MANER 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT | 
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These four doctors operated their laboratory and clinic for ten years in a 
downtown office building. When their lease expired they sought space 
nearer the Medical Center, but found it too expensive. Finally they leased a 
[aster vacant lot for five years and got Architect Kelley to design a building for 
count them. Built cheaply of frame construction and stucco exterior finish the 
f the total cost exclusive of furniture and equipment was only $6,300. This cost 
dging 
senta- 


plus the ground rent and all carrying charges is still less than half of the 
rental for five years in any of the buildings originally considered. This 
way of securing office space may suggest other ideas to alert architects. 
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Photos, George D. Haight 
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ENTRANCE 


Ir you must go to the doctor this is cer 
tainly a more attractive entrance to a «|ini¢ 


than are many that are more conven! nal. 
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CLINICAL LABORATORIES 
H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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CLINICAL LABORATORIES 
H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
































AMERICA’S LITTLE HOUSE 


ROGER H. BULLARD, CLIFFORD C. WENDEHACK, 
ARCHITECTS 


A merica’s Litthe House was constructed as a national demonstration 
of the type of housing advocated by Better Homes in America. With 
its ground broken by New York’s Mayor LaGuardia (THe Arcui- 
rECTURAL ForuM, September, 1934, page 5) and its hearthstone laid 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, it has been visited by over 50,000 
people since its opening. The furnishing was done by Miss Elizabeth 
Parker, the garden designed by Annette Hoyt Flanders. From it, each 
week, Columbia Broadcasting System sends forth three nation-wide 


programs devoted to better housing. 


Photos, Richard Averill Smith 
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of this page the living room has flat 


ishable walls. The floor is completely 


! in taupe gray. Mahogany furniture 
blue-green background of the chintz 
complete the scheme. The walls and 
dining room repeat the colors of the 
ym. The furniture is finished in red 
Che bottom picture is the owner’s 
Here the walls are washable blue- 
er with a white pattern. The wood- 
rtains and bedspreads repeat the 


tures on the facing page are self- 
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At the top is the boys’ room. This has aa 


orange and brown linoleum floor and painted 
cream-colored walls. Brown occurs again @ 
the bedspreads and orange in the toile car 
tains. The compact sturdy furniture is painted 
cream with the orange and brown note re 
peated in the trimming. The nursery (for 4 
girl) is carried out in peach with a dark blue 
linoleum floor. The alphabet is inlaid in the 
same material. The closet is especially de 
signed to hold all the equipment a youn 
mother may need in taking care of baby. 
The lowest photograph is a corner of the liv- 
ing room looking into the entrance bull, and 


showing the arrangement of the stair 











BUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 


of building finance, real estate, management and construction 


CONTENTS 


ubsistence Homesteaders Learn the Terms 

$4,000,000,000 for Public Works: How Much for the Industry 
Charts: The Yearly Round-up of Building's Major Indice 

Jesse Jones Bemoans Non-Support of his Mortgage Companie 
Prefabrication for Architects with Mosaic Concrete 


The U. S. and the Building Industry Collaborate in Financing 
Homes 


PWA'S First Housing Project Complete 


JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 
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W. B. Poynter 


Man of the Month WALTER SETON SCHMIDT (see Page 178 





























A REALTOR CINCINNATUS 


The nation’s “finest mortgage mind” becomes NAREB’s president; this year 
may also see his mortgage bank. Walter Schmidt and his company. 


U xr Rockefeller Center dwarfed all pre- 
vious efforts, Cincinnati's Carew Tower 
(land $15,000,000; building $14,000,000) 
was the largest single real estate and build- 
ing development in the world. It was pro- 
moted almost single-handed by a 
call him “the 
mortgage mind in the U. S.,” by a man 
whose voice of all private voices was most 
potent in the framing of the National Hous- 
ing Act, by a man whose all-embracing real 
estate office is on-and-off the largest in the 
country. 

Last this man of many super- 
latives took over the gavel of the presi- 
dency of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at its convention in the home 
town of retiring President Hugh Potter, 
Houston, Texas. Now, as NAREB presi- 
dent, his utterances will be wholesaled to 


man 


whose associates greatest 


month 


the daily press, but last month his name 
was scarcely known outside the confines of 
his city and his business. 


The Firm. Walter Seton Schmidt was born 
in Cincinnati in 1885 on the same day 
that marks the birth of his country and 
George M. Cohan. Behind him lay a string 
of grandfathers and _ great-grandfathers 
whose pioneering in civic betterment should 
have thrust him into politics. In the first 
wagonload of settlers who decided that the 
Ohio River was far enough west for them 
back in 1788 was Walter Schmidt’s great- 
great - grandfather. Another ancestor 
equally far back was the publisher of the 
city’s first directory. Still a third great- 
grandparent was the founder of the school 
system in Ohio, and the first Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the city. And Mr. 
Schmidt’s grandfather was a much sought 
after interpreter during the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration, with thirty languages well 
under control. 

But with all his background, the career 
of a professional politician beckoned not at 
all to the young Cincinnatian. It might 
have if there had not been waiting for him 
the day he was graduated in 1995 a part- 
nership in his father’s real estate office, with 
an “& Son” in the firm name to boot. It 
was then 27 years old, having been formed 
by David K. Este and Frederick A. Schmidt 
in 1878, and continued by the elder 
Schmidt alone after Este died in 1885. 

Instead of starting at the bottom, Walter 
Schmidt started at both top and bottom 
and worked toward the middle. He had to 
learn fast, for six years later his father died 





leaving him in complete charge of Frederick 
A. Schmidt & Son. Not because he was 
incapable, but because he was precocious 
enough to know that at 26 he couldn’t pos- 
sibly know all there was to know about the 
real estate business, he incorporated as 
Frederick A. Schmidt Company two years 
later with himself as president. There were 
four other officers then, the same four are 
there today: Gen. P. Lincoln Mitchell, vice 
president, James J. Grogan, second vice 
president, Charles C. Swift, secretary, and 
A. W. Leibold, treasurer. 

From its incorporation in 1913 until 
1935, the company has spread itself all over 
Cincinnati real estate. Originally dabbling 
only in brokerage and management, the 
firm soon took on city and suburban sales 
departments, subdividing, appraising, con- 
tracting, insurance and mortgage lending. 
Its management business jumped from the 
handling of a few hundred thousand dollars 
worth of property to more than $30,000,000 
in 1929. Its city and suburban sales average 
about $6,000,000 a year; in good times the 
contracting company builds $1,500,000 
worth of homes and office buildings; its sub- 
division company has developed 38 differ- 
ent tracts of land, ranging in size from two 
to two hundred acres, and valued at a total 
of $18,000,000. Writing $15,000,000 worth 
of insurance is only a fair year for the 
Schmidt Company, and even in bad times 
its mortgage business about 
$4,000,000 a year. 

Thus had the Frederick A. Schmidt Com- 
pany made money on nearly every block 
in the entire city. Four different offices it 
has occupied since 1879, and in 1921 it built 
for itself a 10-story building on the corner 
of Fifth and Main Streets, which though 
not distinguished architecturally is as well 
known to Cincinnatians as is the downtown 
office of Joseph P. Day to New Yorkers. 


Lieutenants. command to Mr. 
Schmidt is General Mitchell, a veteran of 
dozens of political skirmishes as well as a 
colonel of field artillery during the war. 
Onetime president of the Republican Club 
of Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati is 
located, he has, like his chief, been a vigor- 


averages 


Second in 


ous supporter of political reforms. He is in 
charge of the Schmidt subdivisions. 
Older in point of service as a Schmidt 
man, James J. Grogan is the company’s 
management chief and city sales head. 
Biggest of all his clients is the Procter & 


Gamble Co. (soap). Likewise under his 


* ARCH 


wing is the handling of all the firm’ 
store leasing business. 

Not the smallest of the contribut 
the Schmidt organization to real estat; 
practice was the first installation by Man. 
ager Grogan of separate electric meters for 
ach tenant 35 years ago in the old Carey 
Building, which was torn down to make way 
for the Carew Tower. Not until 1919 did 
New York and other cities follow suit. 

Comparatively inactive now, but in good 
times one of the best money makers the 
company has, the Leibold-Farrell Building 
Company is presided over by Mr. Leibold 
treasurer of the company. Not simon-pur 
in its attitude towards architects (it has a 
building service department which, “with- 
out any idea of usurping the functions of 
the architect,” supplies clients with plans 
without charge), the company is weakest 
in the architectural character of its build- 
ings. It does, however, maintain a contract 
department for building commercial build- 
ings and houses on or off its own property 

Filling the triple role of office manager, 
insurance chief, and mortgage man, Mr 
Swift has been secretary of the company 
for thirty years. Under the personal diree- 
tion of Mr. Schmidt, Secretary Swift han- 
dles the tremendous volume of mortgage 
loan correspondent business for the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 
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Vice President Mitchell 
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Cincirnati Real Estate. What all visitors 


a ¢ innati know is that its railroad 
stat as no equal in all the U. S. De- 
clot y the famed firm of New York rail- 


hitects, Fellhemmer & Wagner, and 
ed by the onetime PWA Deputy 


\dministrator Henry M. Waite, it not only 
save the city its finest monument, but it 
ave real estate brokers two of the busiest 


vears they have ever known. Once active in 
promoting the terminal, the Schmidt com- 
pany withdrew early from the negotiations, 
gave o reason. 

What overnight visitors to Cincinnati 
know is that its Netherlands-Plaza Hotel 
a unit in the Carew Tower) matches most 
other hotels in size and in up-to-dateness of 
equipment. No great shakes as a piece of 
design, it derives its chief distinction as a 
pioneer multi-purpose building, since it 
shelters, besides a hotel, a department store, 
a garage, and an office building. Every bit 
of its 80,000 square feet of land was assem- 
bled by Walter Schmidt at a cost that was 
said to be $15,000,000. 

Of many, many more things of which 
visitors are not aware, Cincinnatians are 
proud: the Procter and other estates high 
up over the Ohio River, of Mariemont, of 
its ever increasing number of parks and 
playgrounds (built largely through the 
encouragement of Walter Schmidt). It is 
also proud of its Negro housing which is 
clean, airy and adequate, though no model 
of design perfection. Sponsored almost en- 
tirely by the Cincinnati Model Homes Cor- 
poration, and by eccentric Philanthropist 
William P. Devou, Cincinnati’s Negroes 
will probably remain so housed until the 
pending PWA-Housing 


becomes a reality. 


Division project 

Like nearly every other big real estate 
office in the U. S., the Schmidt company 
owns comparatively little property and 


esident Grogan 





I. Transaction closed by the Frederick A. Schmidt Company during 1954 in all its de 


partments involved Cincinnati real estate having a value of 152,300,000 


Il. Ten years ago similar transactions grossed $55,000,000. 


111. The Leibold-Farrell Building Company, construction subsidiary, has built approxi 


mately 1,100 buildings in Cincinnati during the last 20 years 


| IV. Thirty-eight different subdivisions have been sponsored by the company 


. involv ing 


approximately 1,900 acres, and valued at $18,000,000 


V. Business of the company during 1934 was divided as follows 


Value property managed 


&35,000,000 


Value property insured (Premiums: $800,000) 100,000,000 


City sales 

Gross rental from leased properties 
Suburban sales 

Mortgage loans 

Building construction 


The Schmidt Co. in figures 


that little it is trying to sell. The city’s five 
big realty holding families are: 
$20,394,300 


The Emerys 106 parcels 


The Tafts 7,039,220 58 parcels 
The Harrisons 2,865,707 56 parcels 
The Devous 1,648,283 218 parcels 
Harry S. Leyman 1,422,040 29 parcels 


Altogether the value of Cincinnati prop- 
erty runs about $815,000,000 which gives 
the five leading families total holdings of 
about 1/25th of all the property. It was in 
alliance with John J. Emery, Jr., 36-year- 
old manager of the family’s estate, that 
Walter Schmidt promoted the $29,000,000 
Carew Tower, and it was Emery who spon- 


Treasurer Leibold 
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500,000 
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1,000,000 


#152,800,000 


sored the famed model village of Marie 
mont just outside the limits of the city 


Citizen. In housing Walter Schmidt en 
tertains the thoroughly Republican atti 
tude that it had best be left to private 
enterprise. Although none of his suburban 
developments could be classified as model 
housing for the very poor, he has formed 
a subsidiary, Quality Homes, Inc., to build 
good houses for as low an income group as 
private enterprise can normally reach 
Mr. Schmidt's contributions to his city 
are of a different character. As every stu 
dent of city government knows, Cincinnati 
is a model for cities over 250.000 popula 
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The Schmidt Co's. Home 


tion. Not even Charles Phelps Taft was 
more intensive in the campaign for charter 
reform which began back in 1923, and which 
culminated with the adoption of the City 
Manager form of government, than was 
modest Mr. Schmidt, whom the Cincinnati 
Post singled out as first of a list of “Civic 
Patriots.” 

Second only to his interest in local gov- 
ernment reform is his enthusiastic support 
of public recreation. As chairman of the 
city’s Recreation Commission until last 
year he built more playgrounds for Cincin- 
nati’s youngsters (both black and white) 
than had been built in four decades before. 

His interest in recreation goes even fur- 
ther. It goes as far as supporting almost 
single-handed the athletic department of 


his own Xavier University. Like another 
famed realtor, J. C. Nichols, who is not 
above using his best efforts to swing foot- 
ball players to the University of Kansas, 
Walter Schmidt never gives up trying to 
send Cincinnati’s best athletes to little 
Xavier. If they go, they are sure to dress in 
the Walter Schmidt Field House, and may 
even visit occasionally the Schmidt library. 

The year 1935, besides bringing him into 
the prominence he has always shunned, will 
also bring him to the half-century mark in 
age. Just over medium height, Walter 
Schmidt is gray beyond his years. Unmar- 
ried, he lives by himself in the swank Wal- 
nut Hills region. A keen student of philos- 
ophy (so keen in fact that during his first 
year in the real estate business he took a 
post graduate course and published a short- 
lived philosophical journal), he is also a 
fairish violin player. His own philosophy 
about man’s purpose in life is “to do what 
he can without making any fuss.”” He much 
prefers to have others do the “front” work 
while he attends to the business in hand. His 
acceptance of NAREB’s presidency came 
about only through the insistence of his 
realtor-friends that he owed it to the Associ- 
ation to take the job in these troublous 
times. 


Central Mortgage Bank. If the year 1935 
is to bring him a third distinction, he would 
like it above all things to be the adoption 
by Congress of his Central Mortgage Bank. 
Six years ago he first proposed his scheme 
to his fellow realtors, and five years ago he 
first proposed it to Washington. Out of it 
came not the Central Mortgage Bank but 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, with some of 
its provisions, but not the complete unit 
that he wished for. 

A little more than a year ago, when the 


a 


— 
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Carew Tower, Schmidt Masterpiece 


present Housing Act was being written, he 
tried again to have the mortgage bank 
incorporated into Federal law—and agai: 
he got part of what he wanted in the form 
of National Mortgage Associations. But to 
Walter Schmidt’s mind, National Mort 
gage Associations would not be enough, 
even if they were successful, and along with 
others, he doubts if they will even be that 

Since the passage of the act, he has beer 
working all along the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration line to win approval. Thougl 
the signs are hopeful, many minds still 
stand in the way. If it is adopted he will 
earn the same distinction that Senator Car- 
ter Glass enjoys in relation to the Federal 
Reserve System; he will be the Father of 
the Central Mortgage Bank. 





WHY A CENTRAL MORTGAGE DISCOUNT BANK? 


“A Central Mortgage Discount Bank 
must be created if we are to have any real 
solution of mortgage problems. It is the 
only means by which liquidity in the flow 
of mortgage money can be created. Such 
a bank should function by way of pur- 
chase of sound mortgages on a conserva- 
tive basis from the holders thereof. 

“The mortgage problem is an _ inte- 
grated one and the Bank of Discount 
should cover the entire mortgage field. 

“These plans are suggested: 

“1. The placement of a_ substantial 
sum, say One Billion Dollars, in the capi- 
tal of such a Central Mortgage Discount 
Bank so that the bonds it issues against 
its portfolios of mortgages would sell on 
a low interest yield basis, and would have 
acceptance as a security as sound as Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

“The Central Mortgage Discount Bank 
would be empowered to buy the stock in 
the Mortgage Associations set up under 
the Housing Act and the bonds in these 
Mortgage Associations could be guaran- 
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teed by the Central Mortgage Discount 
Bank. This would probably result in a 
complete national system and enable the 
Mortgage Associations to operate success- 
fully since they could sell their bonds on 
a low interest yield and secure by this 
means a sufficient differential for profit- 
able operation. The ultimate result of the 
lowering of the interest yield on deben- 
tures issued by the Mortgage Associations 
would be the desired end of a reduction 
in interest rates. 

“As things are now it is questionable 
whether the Mortgage Associations can 
sell their bonds at a sufficiently low yield 
to permit them successfully to function. 
The restriction that debentures can be 
issued only against insured mortgages 
should be eliminated and the Mortgage 
Associations likewise should be restricted 
against making direct loans. By this 
means the whole mortgage situation 
would be definitized and former lenders 
of mortgage money would begin to invest. 
They might or might not be forced to use 


the discount facilities provided, but those 
facilities would be there, and as a result 


of them, there would be immediate im- 


provement in the mortgage situation. 
“The Billion Dollars suggested would 
be an investment and not a contribution 


of Government. The plan is infinitely 


more sound than the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, so that the sum mentioned 
does not seem disproportionate. One such 
Central Mortgage Discount Bank would 
take care of the entire mortgage situa- 
tion. 

“The alternative is for the Government 
to set up a Central Mortgage Discount 
Bank as outlined and guarantee the bonds 
it issued. If the Administration hesitates 
to assume for the Government the tre- 
mendous obligation arising from the cre- 
ation of an institution capable of issuing 
bonds against mortgage portfolios to ‘ie 
extent of any major portion of the total 
mortgage debt, the corporation menti: “d 
above obviates this difficulty by fixing ‘he 
ultimate contribution.” —Walter Sch ‘t. 
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six MODEL HOMES 


go to market. A half dozen of the 
Fair's houses are subdivision bound. 


By next fall the building world should 
have a somewhat better notion of the pub- 
lic’s opinion of the so-called modern house, 
due to the willingness of Chicago’s Sub- 
divider Robert Bartlett to take a chance. 
For by next October subdivider Bartlett 
will or will not have sold the six model 
houses of which he became proud possessor 
at the close of this year’s edition of A 
Century of Progress. Authentic or not, the 
modern house as the U.S. public knows it 
will then have had fair trial. 

Mr. Bartlett’s buy included Architect 
George Fred Keck’s twelve-sided House of 
Tomorrow, the State of Florida’s Tropical 
House, the Rostone House, the Armco- 
Ferro House, the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany’s house, and a house known as the 
Cypress Cabin. His idea: to hustle them off 
to the Bartlett company’s swank Beverly 
Shores development on Chicago’s famed 
South Shore, and there to reconstruct and 
landscape them for sale exactly as they 
were on the Fair grounds. 

Of all the Fair’s model houses, Architect 
(Andrew Rebori’s octagonal Common Brick 
House, which was being dynamited last 
month because of its firm reenforced con- 
struction, has been the only one deemed 
of no further practical use. The Masonite 
House now provides headquarters for an 
\merican Legion post at Homewood, III. 
One of the Armco houses has been re- 
erected on Middletown, Ohio’s Main Street, 
where it serves to remind visitors that 
Prefabricated House Enthusiast Charles R. 
Hook’s American Rolling Mill is hard by. 
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While the fate of the Frigidaire House, 
Crystal House and Universal House, all 
three of which are still standing along the 
Fair grounds’ Leif Erikson Drive, is still 
undetermined, the General Houses unit, 
the two Stran-Steel houses and the Sears 
House have all found bona fide purchasers 
and been moved to Oak Park, Kenilworth 
and Glenview, Ill., respectively. 

Last month the job of moving Subdivider 
Bartlett’s houses proved unique indeed. 
They were being loaded on barges for de- 
livery at Beverly Shores on a specially 
built pier, 40 ft. in width, and extending 
200 ft. into Lake Michigan. Later they 
will be hauled upshore and permanently 
erected on Beverly Shores’ Lake Front 
Drive. The Florida House and the Armco- 
Ferro House have been jacked up and 
rolled to the lake’s edge and will be the 
first to embark. 

The six houses will be furnished and 
thrown open for exhibition early this 
Spring, and will not be offered for sale un- 
til October. Explained Subdivider Bart- 
lett: “We selected these particular houses 
as outstanding examples of modern home 
building, combining beauty and practical 
values, believing that if we could be in- 
strumental in keeping them in the Chicago 
area such a move would have a decided 
influence on home building here, which 
should increase greatly within the next few 
years.” 

Mr. Bartlett had every reason to hope 
for such an increase and to try to stimulate 
it. His stake in Lake Michigan shorefront 
realty is as big as Beverly 
3,600-acre tract of wooded duneland with 
five and a half miles of lake frontage be- 
tween Indiana Dunes State Park and 
Michigan City, Ind. On it already stand 
150 homes. It is fully equipped with public 
schools, hotels, a country club, its own rail- 
road station, 40 miles of paved streets. 


Shores—a 
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“lorida and Armco-Ferro Houses Await Shipment at the Lake's Edge 









HOMESTEAD TERMS 


call for amortization of their cost 
in 30 years, 3 per cent interest. 


Tu long-awaited order fixing the terms 
upon which subsistence homesteaders will 
purchase their houses came forth last month 
from the Division of Subsistence Hom 

steads of the U.S. Department of Interior 

But it failed to make clear for John Home 
steader just what his house and grounds 
would cost him. For the purchase price of 
a homestead is not to be finally determined 
until a project’s completion, at which time 
the cost of the total operation will simply 
be pro-rated among the project's residents 

In the end, homesteaders will contract to 
purchase their homesteads over a period of 
thirty years (payments in nearly all cases 
to be made monthly) with 3 per cent in 
terest, compounded monthly, on the unpaid 
principal. Homesteads will thus be paid for 
at the rate of approximately $50.59 per 
$1,000 per year. In other words, payments 
on a $2,000 homestead will amount to ap 
proximately $101 a year; on a $2,500 home 
stead, to approximately $126 a year; on a 
$3,000 homestead, to approximately $152 
a year; and on a $3,500 homestead, to ap 
proximately $177 a year. Title will remain 
in the Federal Government until the home 
steader has paid three-quarters of the pur 
chase price, when title will pass to him, the 
Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corpora- 
tion taking back a mortgage to secure its 
remaining equity in the property. 

Homesteaders who move in prior to a 
project’s completion will do so under an 
agreement in which the purchase price of 
the individual homestead will be estimated 
as accurately as possible. Later on, these 
agreements will be adjusted to the terms 
laid down in Secretary Ickes’ order. Pay- 
ments made up to that time will of course 
be credited upon the finally determined 
purchase price. 

According to the order, the terms make 

possible a self-liquidating activity on the 
part of the Government, and at the same 
time are liberal enough to serve people 
heretofore denied a chance at home owner 
ship. John Homesteader was defined as a 
member of “an intermediate class, situated 
precariously above the relief level on the 
one hand, and on the other hand clearly 
below the higher income group who can 
obtain financing from private sources.” His 
cash income was set at somewhere between 
$600 and $1,200 a year, 20 to 25 per cent 
of which he was termed sufficiently able to 
devote toward meeting the fixed charges 
on his homestead. 
@ An index of private interest in the sub- 
sistence homesteads experiment was the 
division’s report that it had had between 
300,000 and 400,000 requests for the books 
of plans which it issued last Fall. 





















$4,000,000,000 FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


with the U. S. 


record of slow 


B EFORE the present 
days old the building 


Congress was three 
industry found itself 
with another Washington puzzle on its 
mind. This time it was not set of 
initials, but genuine perplexity over its lot 
under the proposed $4,000,000,000 public 
works relief fund. The mere size of the 
fund did not send building men reeling as 
the %3,300,000,000 did eighteen months 
ago, for they had learned that billions al- 


lotted at Washington did not necessarily 


a new 


mean millions to be spent at home. 
Officially all that was known about the 
new public works program was what the 
President himself had said in his annual 
message and his budget for the fiscal year 
1936. In the former he outlined in his broad 
way that the funds were to go for projects 
that would be “self liquidating . . . perma- 
“compensa- 
tion should be in the form of security pay- 


nent improvements” for which 


ments larger than the amount received as 
a relief dole but not so large as to encourage 
the rejection of opportunity for private 
employment to engage in 
work.” 

Enlarging upon that he listed seven types 
of projects which he held eligible: slum 
clearance, rural housing, rural electrifica- 


government 


tion, reforestation, soil erosion prevention, 
highways, Civilian Conservation Corps— 
and in addition, loans to States, counties 
and municipalities for their own public 
works. No Federal money will be spent for 
direct relief. 

To pay for it all, he boldly requested in 
his budget message: “I recommend that 
$4,000,000,000 be appropriated by the Con- 
gress in one sum, subject to allocation by 
the Executive principally for giving work 
to those unemployed on the relief rolls.” 
And by the middle of last month, after a 
short-lived protest that Congress and not 
the President should say where the money 
was to go, it appeared that his reeommen- 
dation would be followed. 


as client and contractor; PWA'’s 
spending. 


New PWA,. With the wiping away of direct 
relief, the President will wipe away also the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
—but not FERAdministrator Harry Hop- 
kins. Some of those closest to Washington 
would have the country believe that, in 
effect, Hopkins will supplant Ickes as Pub- 
lic Works Administrator. They envision the 
creation of a large Board of Public-Works 
of which Hopkins will be chairman, and on 
which Ickes, Perkins, and others 
fingers have been in past emergency pies, 
will be influentially represented. 


whose 


Though large numbers in the building 
industry would endorse the removing of 
Ickes’ hand from PWA purse-strings, they 
were less interested in who would give out 
the money than they were in their own 
likelihood of getting any. As they re-read 
the President’s comments on “compensa- 
tion” one disquieting conclusion could not 
be avoided: the private contractor will be 
definitely shelved, and Uncle Sam will do 
the building. Since private contractors 
are bound to pay standard wage scales, it 
would be impossible for them to meet the 
terms of compensation. 

And as for architects, they looked upon 
their lot as little better than hired help of 
the government. Presumably the pattern 
of employment established by PWA’s 
Housing Division on Government built 
projects will be followed. The U. S. will act 
as client and general contractor, with allied 
architectural groups retained for designing 
and planning at fees well below accepted 
A.A. standards, and not on the basis of 
the architects’ “Washington Concentration 
Camp” (see page 148). Draftsmen’s wages, 
too, will probably be pared down, some- 
what better than the $25-$40 a week paid 
by CWA, but appreciably under the pre- 
Depression standard. 


Local Public Works. One ray of hope for re- 
taining the private character of the build- 





Organization units 


Home loan system 
Home-loan bank stock 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Federal savings and loan associations 
Emergency housing 
Federal Housing Administration 


Subsistence homesteads 


Total aid to home owners 


Half Spent Funds for Home Owners 
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ing industry lay in the project 
undertaken by States, counties, an 
ipalities with money loaned out 
$4,000,000,000. On such work it 
sumed that the same rates of comp 
will not apply, that local bodies 
permitted to hire architects and cor 
as they choose. 

Under the old system of alk 
PWA used to make outright grant 
per cent and loans of 70 per cent 
the contemplated program, there wil! be no 
grants, and loans will be made up to 199 
per cent of the cost of the project. Though 
the rate of interest has not been fixed. 
the U.S. will charge whatever it costs it to 
borrow plus a small additional amount for 
bookkeeping, etc., making the rate about 
31/16 per cent. In the budget the Presi. 
dent did not indicate how much he would 
make available for loans, but it was be. 
lieved that the figure would be somewher 
between $1,000,000,000 and $1,500.000.000 

By far the best source of information on 
how States, counties, and municipalities 
could best take advantage of the new allot- 
ments was the President himself, who in a 
letter to all 48 Governors last month made 
several pointed suggestions: 


‘**(1) Simplification of the procedure for the 
authorization and financing by municipalities of 
public works projects, for example, by eliminat- 
ing the requirement for an election and in lieu 
thereof substituting a permissive referendum on 
bond issues, by shortening the periods of notices 
before such referendum elections, and by per- 
mitting the sale of bonds privately to the Federal 
Government. 


**(2) Conferring of additional powers upon 
municipalities to undertake public works pro- 
jects and issue bonds to finance the same, includ- 
ing the relaxing of statutory limitations upon 
taxing power to pay debts, and the delegation of 
a broader authority to municipal officials to make 
such contracts with the Federal Government as 
are deemed in the best interests of the munici- 
pality. 


“ee 


(3) Creation of municipal improvement au- 
thorities without power to tax, but with power 
to issue bonds payable solely from the income of 
revenue-producing improvements, such as water, 
sewer, and electric light and power systems. 


**(4) Authorizing municipalties to engage in 
slum clearance, including condemnation of neces- 
sary lands, and the construction, operation and 
maintenance of low-cost housing, to make con- 
tributions therefor, and to enter into contracts 
with the Federal Government in connection 
therewith. 





Expenditures 


Total amounts 





provided for 
Oct. 31, 1934 Fiscal year 1935 


to Oct. 31, 1934 


125,000,000 00 
200,000,000 00 


200,000 .00 38,475,700 .00 
46,000,000 00 153,000,000 00 
5,475,606 53 754,800.00 
1,160,981 . 26 369,351.41 
10,054,993 

1,508,712 .9% 


50,000,000 00 
135,329,500 00 
16,000,000 00 
50,000,000 00 2 330,180.52 


576,329,500 00 64,400,293 83 194,930,081 93 


THE = 


Fiscal year 1934 


ARCHITECTURAL -~ 


Total to Oct. 
31, 1934 


Fiscal vear 1933 


and prior years 


42,970,000 00 
1,000,000 _00 


81,645,700 .00 
200,000,000 .00 
6,230,406 53 $3,769,5 
1,530,332 . 67 133,799, 1 
10,054,993 .12 5,945,00 
3,838,893 44 46,161,1 


$3,354,50 


43,970,000 .00 303,300,325 .76 273,029,1 


From Supporting Schedule No. 8, Part II of the 1936 I 
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roviding for the creation of non-profit 
efit corporations or agencies to provide 
ectrification of rural communities with 
ence of the Federal Government. 

\ alidation of bonds and other obligations 
e issued by municipalities for public 
yjects and sold to the Federal Govern- 


Spree Cost. At the same time it was trying 
to figure out its place in the new spending 
m, the building industry had its 
pportunity to see just what the New 


Deal’s spending spree had amounted to in 
dollars spent for building, mortgage relief, 
Of the various types of aid to home own- 


ers there was available up to October 31, 
1934", a total of $576,329,500.00. Of this 
only $303,300,325.76 had been expended. 
Slowest of the spenders were the Housing 
Division of PWA and the Subsistence 
Homestead Division of the Department of 
Interior. Out of its $135,329,500.00 the 
former still had left $133,799,167.33, and 
the latter out of its $50,000,000 still had 
%46,161,106.56. (See table on opposite page 
for breakdown. The figures for the HOLC 
reads $200,000,000 instead of $2,200,000,- 
000 because the HOLC issues its own 
bonds, which though guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the U. S., are not in- 
cluded in the budget.) 

Laymen who wonder why PWA’s 83,- 
300,000,000 has not brought about quick 
recovery will find a partial answer in an- 
other section of the budget wherein it is 
detailed that up to October 31, 1934, only 
$1,129,947,311.43 had been spent. Sub- 
headed under this total it is revealed that 
of the $780,762,456.34 set aside for loans 
to States, counties and municipalities, 
$647,826,729.50 is still in U.S. coffers. 

In Part IIL of the Budget’s Supporting 
Schedule No. 3, the item classified “Public 
building construction and sites” under the 
Treasury Department has the following 
record: Made available from July 1, 1933, 
to October 31, 1934—8136,651.270.55: 
spent—$11,367,220.06; still left to be spent 

$125,284,050.49. 

Under the promised $4,000,000,000 it is 
well to remember that this money will be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1936, 
which begins July 1, 1935. This is particu- 
larly important in the light of the Presi- 
U's reservation that all expenditures are 
tingent upon the speed with which pri- 
business picks up. With the money 
ailable before July 1, and with a rec- 
f slow spending in the past, it is prob- 

that few of the projects inspired by 

iew money will be ready for action 
re next Fall. 

ne observers are inclined to think the 
ident’s strategy is to make the inter- 

as long as possible as a prod to private 
‘try, and to the building industry in 
ular. They quote, probably truth- 
the old threat, “You build, or the 
nment will.” 


cr 


summary date used in the budget 





MAY NOT DO YOUR JOB... 183 \Of if 
THERE IS YORK AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT THAT WILL 


@ This York Air Conditioner is designed 
particularly for retail stores and restau- 
rants. It will provide complete year ‘round 
air conditioning. Its wide range of capaci- 
ties might permit its use on the job you're 
doing, and yet... York might recommend 
other equipment in order to give you a 
better installation architecturally as well 
as from the standpoint of overall air con- 
ditioning results. No two air conditioning 
applications are exactly alike. Hence, there 
is necessary a complete line of correctly 
designed equipment plus a thorough 
knowledge of what correct air condition- 
ing is. York has both. It selects and applies 
equipment best suited to each individual 
need. Here are two entirely different jobs. 
Both have been correctly conditioned by 
York. The nearest York branch will be glad 
to cooperate with you in arriving at the best 
solution of your air conditioning problems. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Persian Room, Hote! Plaza, New York City 


BUILDING’S ‘34 FIGURES ON PARADE 


Costs, foreclosures (regarded as anticipatory), rents and stocks all speak a brighter 1935 
Life company mortgages, though at ‘29 levels, compare with total holdings as in ‘25. 
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RFC’S MORTGAGE OFFER 


goes unwanted, much to Jesse 
Holman Jones’ disgust. 


Taree years ago the man who built the 
greater part of Houston, Texas’ business 
district became chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. At the head of the 
biggest U.S. lending agency Jesse Holman 
Jones proved generous, free of predilec- 
tions. He parceled out funds with equanim- 
ity to the proponents of drainage ditches in 
Arkansas, to bankers in Detroit, to teachers 
in Chicago and to many another mendicant. 
When his averages ran low he frequently 
thought up new ways by which his organi- 
zation might spend its money. But not until 
last September did he as much as suggest 
its coming to the rescue of the bedeviled 
owners of the nation’s office buildings, who 
are beyond the pale of HOLC, FHA, or 
FCA assistance. 

By last month Chairman Jones’ senten- 
tious announcement of the RFC’s prepared- 
ness to invest in trust companies formed to 
specialize in mortgage loans ARCH. 
Forum, Nov., 1934, p. 15) had apparently 


(See 


186 





got no more than a nibble or two. Late in 
December he had confessed this was the 
case, and with an eloquence which was still 
applicable to the situation. 

“I am ashamed to admit the lack of in- 
terest and cooperation shown,” declared 
Chairman Jones at a meeting of the Bond 
Club in Manhattan. “No one seems to be 
willing to go into the business—as a busi- 
ness. There are plenty who owe on real 
estate who are willing to organize mortgage 
companies for the purpose of borrowing to 
protect their investment, but our thought 
has been to encourage and assist in the 
organization of mortgage companies and 
mortgage trust companies to be operated 
as a business for legitimate profit, so that 
the RFC could deal with the mortgage 
or trust company and not be 
driven to making direct loans to property 
owners. 

“You gentlemen in New York City could 
make a great change in your whole business 
atmosphere if you would organize a sub- 
stantial company or companies, to be oper- 
ated on sound lines, lending upon first 
mortgage certificates of the companies that 
have heretofore been in the business but 
are no longer able to assist their investors, 
and also to meet maturing mortgages where 
the loans can be made on a sound basis, 


company 


THE 


and for new construction where the new 
buildings are justified. 

“You should have a new company with 
a minimum capital of not less than $50,000- 
000—$100,000,000 would be better—and 
go actively into the business. If you wil 
organize such a company, and actually in- 
vest $25,000,000 in its capital and give tt 
sound management, the RFC will buy $25. 
000,000 of capital notes, and if necessary 
we might go further. Also as long as th 
RFC has money to lend, we will cooperat 
with such a company in making loans. 

“May I suggest to this meeting that ever) 
man here make it his business to see th 
such an institution is established, the cap- 
ital paid in, and a genuine and active inter- 
est taken in this very important problem 
Let me express the hope that you bankers 
will quit condemning real estate and rei! 
estate mortgages, and furnish some real a 
sistance in a situation that will not only 
helpful to hundreds of thousands of mortt- 
gage certificate holders and real estate 
owners, but will redound to the g 
profit of your own institutions. 

“T am aware that many banks | 
fered from too many real estate loans, bit 
at that I will match them by the side @ 
your bond portfolio. At least mon¢ 
on real estate stayed in this count 
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PREFABRICATION FOR ARCHITECTS 


Joseph Earley’s polychromed mosaic concrete home enters the field; 
house No. 1 is finished in a suburb of Washington. 
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cated houses, the architect’s atti- 
; either one of fear or ridicule. Few 


old the notion that therein lies an opportu- 
nity. One of the few is John Joseph Earley, 
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Prefabricator Earley 


who last month threw open to the public of 
) Mm ashington, D. C., a five-room house that 
Bs fabricated in his studio and assembled 
bn a lot in a swank Washington suburb. - 

What his house offered primarily was 
omparatively low cost with no structural 
maintenance. Using the system of construc- 
ion which he himself perfected he was 


ead 


» show the architectural profession 
stead of jeopardizing their small 
ictice, prefabrication would be a 


in Joseph Earley was born in New 
years ago, son of Sculptor James 
n Earley. Something of a prodigy, 
| college at 14, was graduated at 
t 21, under his father’s tutelage, 
killed artist. In 1906 he invented 
ctural concrete and plastic mo- 
ss which bears his name; it is an 
of this process which is the base 
em of prefabrication. 
ington, where he has lived since 
ss than 20 buildings harbor one 
is mosaics, and in 13 other cities 
the U.S. there are creditable 
of his work. Perhaps the finest, 


and certainly the largest of all his designs is 
the ceiling of the new Department of Justice 
Building, where there are 11,000 sq.ft. of 
vivid-colored mosaic ceiling. Impressed by 
the amount of concrete as well as by the 
beauty of the mosaic, the American Con- 
crete Institute last year gave him the 
Turner Gold Medal for “making concrete 
an architectural medium.” 


The House. It was for the Department of 
Justice ceiling that Earley developed a pre- 
cast reenforced concrete panel 2 in. thick 
with an exposed mosaic surface. Suspended 
from the girders of the ceiling, the panels 
were used as forms against which the ceil- 
ings were poured. If so usable, Mr. Earley 
asked himself, why not for other kinds of 
construction? And why not particularly for 
prefabricated houses? 

Collaborating with his engineer, Basil G. 
Taylor, Mr. Earley devised a system of con- 
struction that apart from the precast panels 
is not much of a departure from present 
wood framing methods. To anchor the 
panels he used a small structural concrete 
column cast in place at each joint. The 
anchoring device prevents actual union be- 
tween the panels and the columns, thereby 
allowing for expansion and contraction, and 
at the same time making a good waterproof 
joint. 

Thirty-two panels, each 9 ft. high and 
varying in width from 4 to 8 ft., were used 
in building the house. Window and door 
frames were imbedded in the panels before 
casting (see cut, page 188). 

The design of the house could not be 





injected with 100 per cent justification in 
any type of architecture. Dictated entirely 
by the characteristics of the material itself, 
it comes as close to modern, except for the 
conventional dark slate roof, as anything 
else. 

The main color of the building is like that 
of a pink granite, the result of making the 
surface of the slabs chiefly out of exposed 





Converted Publicist Schuette 


aggregates of red jasperite, a form of quartz 
The corner pilasters and the window trims 
are made of buff-colored quartz, and the 


Fae Pelee ty 
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other ornamentations are chiefly a deep 
cobalt blue. 
rounds the entire building, giving a rather 


A polychrome cornice sur- 


aristocratic setting to an exposed copper 
gutter. Under the cornice is a blue line about 
an inch wide to accentuate the shadow of 
it is a twelve-inch 
mosaic frieze in red and black, in detail, 


the cornice, and below 


which if it had to have a name, might be 
called Hittite. 

The most striking ornament of the build- 
ing is a doorway with fluted columns of buff 
and blue, surmounted by an elliptical slab 
of carved buff quartz, covering a ceiling 
lamp, and a buff lintel decorated in a design 
of red and blue. As an innovation, the 
wooden door has three insets of red and 
black mosaic concrete. 

Mosaic ornamentation is carried right 
into the interior with a band of blue mosaic 
concrete for the trim of each window. A 
ceiling-high mantel in the living room is 
another adaptation. It was precast in the 
Earley studios in a single casting 
and all 


fireplace 
in a light buff ceramic aggregate, 
with a border design in red and blue, and a 
solid black fireback outlined in red. 

The house is also crowned with a precast 
chimney—made in one piece—with a mo- 
saic design of red and black. 

Not so elaborately designed, a garage was 
built in the same manner on the back of 
the lot. unaccustomed to 
polychrome effects, thought the garage of 
more significance than the house itself. 
They liked its simplicity and thought it 
more adaptable to the market of mass pro- 
duced homes. 


Some. visitors, 


Selling. When the house and garage were 
finished, Architect-Sculptor Earley looked 
on it and found it good. So too, did Oswald 
F. Schuette, famed war correspondent and 
political writer. A friend of Mr. 
Earley’s for more than fifteen years, he had 
long been architectural concrete’s best lav 
booster. 

With Basil Taylor as vice president, Mr. 
Earley as president and Mr. Schuette as 
secretary-treasurer, the Earley Process Cor- 
poration was formed to handle the nation- 
wide prefabrication business they hope will 
result. What was once a sculptor’s studio at 


clk se 


Rosslyn, Va., has become a prefabrication 
plant. There will be poured the panels that 
will go into similar houses in the Washing- 
ton area. 

Though the details of the sales plan are 
still to be thought out, the Earley Company 
hopes to license crushing and casting plants 
in all sections of the U. S. One crushing 
plant will supply a radius of 500 miles and 
a casting plant 50 miles. 

The house in Washington is not regarded 
as the only method to build Earley houses. 
Steel framing may be just as appropriately 
used as wood framing, and in the Washing- 
ton house no attempt was made to prefabri- 
cate interiors. More than one manufacturer 
of insulating board sent its engineers to 
examine the house and to develop pre- 


Ordinary wood frame con- 
struction encased in 


mosaic concrete’ panels. 
Five units comprise the 
length of wall shown here, 
regular units, 


three one 


window unit and a corner. 


Hoisting a Panel 


fabricated interiors that will dovetail into 
the Earley system. 


Cost. In explaining the cost of the house, 
Mr. Earley shied away from direct com- 
parison with similar houses built by old 
methods. Said he,“This house was built 
just as if it were to be finished as a frame 
house on a concrete foundation. Even the 
studding is of wood, so that it could just as 
easily have been finished as a frame house. 

“But instead of finishing in wood, these 
precast panels were applied to the wooden 
framework. They, therefore, replaced diag- 
onal sheathing, building paper, weather 
boarding, four coats of paint, and the extra 
labor necessary to set window frames and 
to build cornices. The panels will replace 
the labor and material necessary to form 
cornices, window trims, inside and out, and 
any other form of decoration that might 
have been called for by the exterior design 
of a wooden house. On such a basis of com- 
parison, the walls of this house represent a 
cost of less than $300 in excess of what it 
would have cost to complete this house as a 
frame structure. 


THE = 
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A Corner Reposes 


“Or we might put it another way: If w 
were to add to the original cost of the frame 
building, the cost of the first repainting— 
which must be done within three years— 
we would about equal the cost of building 
the house of precast panels in the first place 

“As these precast walls require no mait- 
tenance throughout the life of the building 
they constitute a major economy. 

“Or, if the building in the first place 
built without ornamentation and is col 
structed of plain slabs such as were used in 
the garage, it should be possible to build 
for a price comparable to that of a wooden 
structure. These plain slabs are identical 
with the ornamental slabs in every Wé 
except that of ornamentation.” 


Architects. An architect himself, Mr. Earley 
will not seek to sell his system by going be 
hind the architect’s back. Rather, he 
encourage architects to put themselves 104 
competitive position with non-are)itectur 
prefabricators by using his materi:l. 
“Correct styling and design is mo 
important to houses that result from mé 
production than to individual houses. ® 
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\ Fluted Garage Corner 


y: If we . . . 
ef he case of automobiles, for instance, mass 
re frame . . 
“ti ~ Production has contributed greatly to 
inting— ; 
mphasize the importance of appearance 
years— . : ° 
or nd more money is spent on designing than 
building ; 
“We ver could have been spent for the styling 
rst place ps ‘-< ‘ ° ‘ 
pi” BB individually built cars. Prefabrication of 
no maiti- » . 
.».. mall houses really offers an opportunity 
building a o a ° — 
r architectural initiative, such as individ- 
jal houses in that field rarely give. 
ace is “wT . . . . 
ogi fhe contribution which our studio 
18 COL , . . 
singeoPes to make in the construction of small 
e used 0 . : 
build it ouses is that of making possible fine archi- 
Oo Dulld hk 1 . eye,° 
pect design by means of the facilities of 
a wooden hi a ae "1 ° 
- dentica us erial and of its natural economy. It 
paenuca , e ° » = 
m b. .emonstrate this principle that we 
ery a’ 


built this house and built it carefully to 
t the ideas of the architect who 
te Basle es it and put into it all the artistry 
ee smanship of which our studio was 
oing be- ' » : . 
“agit [t has been built for a price which 
ee! t to be sold in competition with 
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ecasting molds are so constructed 
. nor are subject to unlimited variation. 


nm at degree of individuality can be 


ces, y changing the color of the house. 
h made exceedingly simple by the 
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Some visitors to Earley’s 
lot in suburban Washing- 
ton find the unornament- 
ed garage of more signifi- 
cance to prefabrication, 


and some find it more 


beautiful as well. 


fact that the change in the colored aggre- 
gates which make up the surface of the 
molds, can be varied at slight expense. 

“Second, the appearance of the house can 
be radically altered by varying the dis- 
position of the parts of the house, and this 
is made particularly easy by the flexibility 
of the molds. Again this entails but small 
additional cost. 

“Third, the appearance can be changed 
by varying the ornamentation of the house. 
Here again, both the variety available in 





Earley's Casting Plant 


the color of the material and the flexibility 
of the molds themselves make such varia- 
tions a simple item in the preparation of 


the individual slabs.” 


Feeling as he does about the necessity of | 


individual design, Mr. Earley plans no 
building company to erect whole communi- 
ties of standard Earley houses in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere. Later perhaps, if financ- 
ing is available, he may experiment with a 
community of prefabricated houses, each 
designed individually to prove that mass 
production of units is just as much the key 
to low cost as mass production of complete 
houses. 
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Water Mixing 
Valves 


For Shower Baths 


Powers mixers preventscalding caused 
by failure of cold water supply or by 
pressure changes due to use of nearby 
showers, faucets or flush valves. They 
keep the temperature of the shower 
where the bather wants it without any 
“shots’’ of cold or scalding hot water 


Group and Gang Showers 

Powers mixing valves are also used 
for the control of water temperature: 
of showers in groups of from 2 to 20 
showers. They may be used to estab 
lish a maximum temperature in the hot 
water supply so as to protect the en 
tire group from danger of scalding or 
to place the entire group of shower: 
under the control of an attendant 





Zone and Progressive Showers 


Where compulsory bathing is required 
before entering swimming pools, lane 
showers are divided into four zone 
each controlled by a Powers valve 
First zone is maintained at 105° F; 
second at 90°F; third at 75° F; and 
fourth at 60° F. Because of its eff 
ciency and its hygienic and sanitary 
advantages, this type of shower 
rapidly increasing in popularity 


‘ 


In infant baths, continuous flowing 

baths, control tables, douche baths, 
arm and leg baths, colonic irrigation 
apperetus, photographic baths, and 
hot water line control, Powers mixing 
valves are indispensible because of 
their safety features. 

See our advertisement in SWEETS 
or write for bulletins to The Power 
Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago or 231 East 46th St., 
New York. Offices in 43 Cities 

See your phone directory. 


| Hospital Hydrotherapy 
| 


whenever required 


hy competent engineers in 43 cities 























PRIVATE AND U. S. FUNDS POOLED 


in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of New York, 
and an example is set for the rest of the country. 


Deveropments in New Deal legislation 
come so thick and fast that events of more 
back in the 
Yet it was not 
much more than a year ago that a Roose- 


than a year ago seem way 


Coolidge Administration. 
velt Congress passed an amendment to the 
Home Loan Act permitting the establish- 
ment of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions in cities where adequate mortgage 
money for home building was not available. 

Gist 


ever two, three, or more were gathered to- 


of the legislation was that when- 


First Federal's Taylor 


gether in the name of home financing with 
$25,000 capital, they could apply for a 
Federal charter. If it was granted they 
could call on the U. S. Treasury for stock 
subscriptions up to an amount equal to 
three times the ante of private capital. 
Original and subsequent legislation pro- 
vides: share dividends exempt from normal 
Federal income taxes, insurance of invest- 
ments up to $5,000 per shareholder, redis- 
facilities with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank up to 50 per cent of the funds 
loaned on houses. 


count 


Bitterly fought by existing building and 
loan associations as being semi-government 
competition, the growth of Federals was 
slow until a Minnesota decision cleared the 
way for establishing a Federal almost any- 
where. Then applications began to pour 
into Washington. At the close of business 
December 31, 1934, the number of Fed- 
erals had reached 639, of which 481 were 
new institutions, and 158 were converted 


from old building and loan associations 


(see table). 


Dayton. Most celebrated of all the Fed- 
erals is the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Dayton, result of a cooper- 
ative finance scheme engineered last year 
by the RFC and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to save the investments of 
shareholders in seven closed Dayton b. & 1. 
associations. The plan, heralded by Day- 
ton newspapers in type as large as ever 
spelled Hauptmann’s name, called for the 
lending by the RFC of $20,574,832.31 to 
the seven closed associations to pay off old 
loans totaling approximately $8,000,000, 
and to pay off the remaining $12,000,000 
to shareholders. The shareholders in turn 
were required to reinvest 30 per cent of the 
money that was coming to them in the new 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, which 
together with funds subscribed by local 
business men and the U.S. Treasury gave 
the Federal $9,000,000 fresh 
capital. The new institution took over none 


new about 
of the mortgages held by the closed asso- 
ciations; they were exchanged for HOLC 
bonds. 

In this fashion the greatest of all build- 
ing and loan rescues was pulled out of the 
hat by the RFC. The details of the scheme, 
here only briefly outlined, took up five full 
pages in a Dayton Herald extra. 


New York. No such wad of publicity marked 
another Federal savings and loan develop- 
ment, which, although far less spectacular, 
was considered by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to be far more significant. 
Despite the protests of New York building 
and loan associations that ample mortgage 


available for all 

needs, a Federal charter was gra 
last Spring to the First Feder: 
and Loan Association of New Y; 
stitution born in the minds of a 

metropolitan lumber men. Chi 
them was Gardner W. Taylor, 
owner of a string of Eastern lum} 
and now owner of a wholesale lun 
pany 


money Was 


and several scattered al 
nesses. 
Schooled in building and lo 
through active participation in t! 
ville Savings and Loan Association, Lum 
berman Taylor was wide awake to the then 
unseen possibilities of Federal ass: 
But he was also awake to the f 
launching a mortgage lending ass 
in New York with only $25,000 private 
capital and $75,000 subscribed by ¢} 


Work 


Bronx 


itions 
lity of 


latior 


ie 


Treasury. To do any good at all he realized 


Building Material Man Reynolds 


that he must have at least $1,000,000. But 
how quickly to raise the initial $250,000 
in order to get that million was a problem 





Charters Approved 
A. New Federals ~ : 
B. Converted from State Institutions 


Total Charters 


Applications Pending 


Number Assets 
48 $3,410,482 
158 135,417,264 


639 $138,827.746 


A. Approved applications for permission to organize new 


associations 
B. Applications for Charter 
LD. Applications for charter—conversions 


Total Pending 


The status of Treasury Calls as of December : 


Received 
Disbursed by Treasury 


Growth of the Federals 
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new associations 12 
C. Preliminary applications for conversion 


207 
28 


407 $249.61! 
, 1934, was as follows: 
Number Amo 


696 $14,38 
10,72 
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Ne HE hat ed him and his associates for a 
early lhen came his plan, a plan of 
om financing by the building in- 
the Government through the 


10Ze1 ; : al. 
mong of the important manufacturers 
Lime : butors of building materials in 
ards Ny, \ he appealed with the same logic: 
com Yi + to revive the home building in- 
bus dustry. The home building industry is de- 
6 dent partly upon adequate mortgage 
work aaa ». If you put some of your excess cap- 
sronx- J ++.) in my First Federal, you will not only 
Lum- put to work your own money, but four 
ethen HJ j:mes that amount, for the U. S. Treasury 
ations will supply three dollars for every dollar 

ity of , 


you put up. 


latior With that as an approach, it was hardly 
re necessary to point out the advantages of 
Y the B rederal savings and loan stock from an in- 
“alized vestment standpoint. He did not convince 


them all, but he convinced more than 
twenty of them and in less than three 
months he had reached his $250,000 mark. 
Among the persuaded industrialists were: 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., American Brass Company, Devoe 
& Raynolds, Hanley Brick Co., Reynolds 
Metals Company, Yale & Towne, Gilbert 
& Barker Manufacturing Co., Morgan Mill- 
work Company, Asbestos, Ltd., and others 
















less widely known. 

Proudly President Taylor told assembled 
newsmen early last month: “The results of 
uur campaign are already apparent. We 
ure actually making loans in Long Island, 
Vestchester County, New Jersey and Man- 
iattan Island itself. In the last sixty days, 
re have made loans in excess of $250,000 
argely for new construction.” 

As a word of caution to other Federals 
tho might seek added capital from the 
ame sources, Mr. Taylor pointed out that 
‘it was not intended that the same indus- 
ries would make similar investments in all 





, ‘ities of the country, but that their invest- 
rent in the First Federal of New York 
00. But Boas to ser a: one eee le to otk . 
iio fas to serve as an example to other na 
<0V, ional and local concerns to invest funds 

problem private home financing institutions.” 
On hand to celebrate the completion of 
——— [Bis campaign were James Rountree of the 
ts ‘ederal Home Loan Bank board, and 
itis reorge Dock, Jr., assistant to the Board 
a hairman John H. Fahey. Besides passing 
long the congratulations of the FHLB 
7.746 Poarc!, they scanned the details of the pro- 
ran efully, probably as a preliminary 
s iting other Federals how they 

ug! iduct similar efforts. 
: \ hand to testify to the soundness 
pot ft vlor plan, and to voice what was 
ni believed to be the attitude of 
0.946 fe ng material manufacturers was 
" le president of Reynolds Metals 
; O1 R. S. Reynolds, cousin of to- 
100 a . J. Reynolds. The Reynolds 
15,400 I mpany which came into the 
— eu ndustry recently through the 
AC of making aluminum foil for 
U M 
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cigarette packages and Eskimo Pie wrap 
pers, invested $35,000 in the First Federal. 

Said Mr. Reynolds: 

“The participation of Reynolds Metals 
Company in this program of cooperative 
financing by the U. S. Government and pri- 
vate industry for home building is pred- 
icated on a firm belief that upon private 
enterprise rests a prime responsibility for 
making home ownership possible for Ameri- 
can families. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that revival of home building is one 
of the foundation stones upon which re- 
covery rests. And the Reynolds Metals 
Company, primarily through example, 
seeks to encourage intelligent home build- 
ing. 

“Federal Savings and Loan Associations 


can play an important part in bringing 
back private funds into mortgage financing 
Through the safeguards placed upon them 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
they offer a safe and sound investment for 
the private or institutional investor 

“The completion of this 
finance program by the First Federal Say 
York 
is a milestone in home building finance.” 

Last 


nounced his association's first dividend at 


cooperative 


ings and Loan Association of New 


month President Taylor also an 
the rate of 34% per cent on full paid shares, 
and 4% (including 1 per cent reserved for 
Result: say 
ings bank depositors who are now earn 


bonus) on installment shares 


ing an interest rate of only 24% per cent 
Federal 


inquired in such numbers about 
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Those responsible for the design and equipment of the North Dakota State Capitol 
Building assured minimum heating cost together with maximum comfort by specify- 
ing and installing a Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating... Other State 
Capitol Buildings using this system are the Michigan State Capitol and State Office 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Building and the Harrisburg State Capitol group of 5 buildings. 
Governing bodies need not wait for new buildings to benefit from 
this budget reducing heating system as it may be applied to existing 


installations. For details write Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
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savings and loan associations that two ex- 
tra mail clerks were hired to make reply. 

Confidently, Mr Taylor predicted that 
if full advantage were taken of Federal sav- 


ings and loan associations, they could be 


the “dark horse of recovery 

@ Certain Congressmen may have been do 
far as the Federal 
Bank Board’s activities were 
concerned there was nothing being left un- 


ing otherwise, but so 
Home Loan 
done last month to establish the inadvis 
ability of reopening the Home Owners Loan 
further 


tressed home owners 


Corporation for lending to dis 
In dead earnest, the Board announced 
that it “seems imperative for private home 
financing institutions to consider the situa- 
tion and their own position realistically.” 

“It appears,” said the Board, “that build 
ing and loan associations, savings banks 
and life insurance companies have sufficient 
funds now awaiting investment in home 
loans to effect the adjustment or refinanc- 
ing of those mortgages which may be re- 
jected by the Corporation on grounds of 
insufficient distress.” 

Not content to judge too much from ap- 
pearances, Board Chairman John H. Fahey 
last month sought statistics on the subject 
through the twelve Federal Home Loan 
Banks. Each of the banks has been asked 


to announce to all and 
member home-financing institutions in its 


member non- 
district the formation of a Loan Placement 
Division, which will gather names and issue 
lists of home financing institutions which 
are prepared to make 


an “ample” or 


“moderate” amount of loans to home 
owners. 

Such lists will be supplied to home own- 
ers turned down by the HOLC, a group 
composed mostly of owners whose distress 
is due to inability to meet large lump-sum 
maturities, and whose present incomes ap- 
pear adequate to meet all charges on amor- 
tized loans made at reasonable interest 
rates. 

To tales of mounting distress the Board’s 
one answer was still good: HOLC applica- 
tions had very definitely fallen off before 
Chairman Fahey shut the door last No- 
vember. Nevertheless it was generally be- 
lieved that Congress would authorize the 
HOLC to issue another $1,000,000,000 of 


bonds for Fahey to open the door again. 


BANKERS’ OBJECTIONS 


toexaminers’ practices are ferreted 
out by a retiring brain truster. 


Tue U. S. Treasury Department has been 
extraordinarily articulate in recent months. 
Not all of the comparatively unorthodox 
ideas which have recently issued from that 
heretofore quite silent division of the Gov- 
ernment are acknowledgedly Dr. Jacob 
Viner’s, but little doubt exists but that cer- 
tain schemes such as the one set forth in 


morning newspapers of last November 22 
had his O.K., if not his direct sponsorship. 
“A possibility of Federal tax reductions 
as an additional inducement to business to 
increase work-creating expenditures arose 
today,” said the article in point, “as plans 
proceeded for furtherance of a new coopera- 
tive movement of industry and Govern- 
ment Under the proposal an individ- 
ual or corporation would be allowed to de- 
duct limited 
amounts which would be reinvested imme- 


from his taxable income 
diately in residential construction or plant 
modernization.” 

Tax experts had _ scarcely stopped 
squawking at this proposal when month 
last Dr. was to be heard 


before Viner 


icme 


Investigator Viner 


placidly explaining an alternate means to 
practically the same end. The principles 
behind the National Housing Act, then, 
said he, should be extended to include guar- 
antees for sizable loans to industry for pur- 
poses of plant modernization. 

For the Treasury’s short, red-headed 
chief brain truster takes pride in the fact 
that he holds no iron-bound theories, be- 
longs to no special school of economic 
thought, has never lacked the ability to 
tack quickly and expertly in any wind. Last 
month, after these effusions of some concern 
to the building industry, Dr. Viner quietly 


NATIONAL BANKS 


Num- 
NATURE OF OBJECTION ber 
Criticism of Unsecured Loans 2 
Criticism of Real Estate and Capi- 
tal Loans a ae 24 
Classification of Loans as “‘Slow”’ 
or “Doubtful’”’.. Rees ieee 19 
Pressure for Liquidity rae! 22 
General Strictness aaa 29 
Unspecified 


Total 


resumed his work at the Universi! 
cago (where in 1930 he loudly 
Herbert Clark Hoover's “sturdy 
heretically advised a $2,000,000,0 
works program, including plenty 
clearance). But before he left Wa 
he handed Secretary Morgentha 
page report on “The Availability 
Credit in the Seventh Federal Res: 
trict,” on which he and Brookings 
tion’s Dr. Charles O. Hardy had 
work for a full four months. 

The report was especially notable for 
exhaustive study of the effect 
examiner's tactics upon the banks’ | 


har 
nding 
policies. In it was presented many a tab. 
classifying in various ways the criticism: 
received of bank examiners’ practices. | 
very real picture of the effect of examiners 
practices on both State and Nationa! banks 
mortgage lending activities is suggested j) 
one of these which brings out the number 
of complaints received against examiners 
refusing to countenance real estate loans 
(see box). 

Although Dr. Viner’s investigators had 
been specifically instructed to confine their 
inquiries to the subject of commercia 
loans, the report bore a section subtitled 
“Real Estate Loans,” made up largely of 
information picked up on the side by Dr 
Viner’s researchers. In it there was noted 
“a pronounced tendency for banks t 
withdraw from the large place which they 
have heretofore occupied in the financing 
of real estate ownership.” This was stated 
however, to be particularly true in Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Illinois, while “some banks 
especially in Indiana and Michigan,” ac- 
cording to the report, “expressed an interest 
in increasing their holdings of real estat 
mortgages.” 

Final recommendations made by thi 
Messrs. Viner and Hardy not only ex- 
pressed their hope to see bank examiners 
abandon the classification of loans « 
“slow,” but also included some suggest: 
for Federal Reserve rediscount 
rules, “so that paper shall not be ineligibl 
merely because it has a maturity as great 
as six months... .” 

Strong rumors were abroad to the effect 
that the Administration’s plans for liberal: 
izing the Federal Reserve’s rules along the 
lines suggested included provision for Fed: 
eral Reserve rediscounting of mortgages 


insured by the FHA. 


changes 


State BANKs ComBINED 
Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
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Those Interviewed Were Consistent in Objecting to Criticism of Their Real Estate Loans 
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pWA’S FIRST BIG HOUSING PROJECT 


is complete and 80 per cent occupied in Philadelphia. 
Trouble in Louisville; in Chicago, harmony. 


B: pssep by kind words from Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and Housing Direc- 
tor Horatio B. Hackett, and doubly blessed 
by 80 per cent occupancy, the first siz- 
able* housing project to be built with 
PWA’s $150,000,000 allotment was dedi- 
cated and occupied last month in Philadel- 
phia’s industrial Kensington District. Built 
by a limited dividend corporation, the 
Juniata Housing Corporation, and chris- 
tened the Carl Mackley houses in honor of 
the late Philadelphia Labor leader, the 
group of four buildings was sponsored and 
is principally tenanted by the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers.* 

With $126,000 of its own funds, and a 
loan of $1,039,000 from the Housing Divi- 
sion of PWA, the Juniata Housing Cor- 
poration hopes to make its venture pay 
out in 33 years with rents averaging $10.50 
per room per month. The Carl Mackley 
houses take up a four-and-a-half acre block 
bounded by M Street, Castor Avenue, Bris- 
tol and Cayuga Streets. Its 1,085 rooms 
provide 284 apartments, 84 two-and-a-half 
room units, 126 four-roomers, and 74 five- 
room apartments. There are no corridors, 
stairways lead to connecting porches, with 
many stairways used by only two families 
on each floor. 

In all the dispatches heralding the open- 
ing, no mention was made of the architects 


“A $100,000 small house project in Alta 
Vista, Va., was brought to completion last 
August (Tae ArcuitecturRAL Forum, Septem- 
ber, 1924, page 20). 


* Complete presentation of the Carl Mackley 
Houses will be made in an early issue of Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 





Phi -delphia's Carl Mackley Houses 
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who designed it. It was not, as it often is, 
an oversight, but rather the result of an 
imbroglio between the State Board of 
Registration and the two young designers 
who, with Architect W. Pope Barney, did 
the job. 

Three times the two designers, Albert 
Kastner and Oscar Stonorov, submitted to 
examination to become licensed architects. 
Twice they were flunked, and the third 
effort is still unheard from. Thus, rumors 
of an unhappy prejudice on the part of 
the State Board against Kastner & Stonorov 
marred an otherwise happy occasion. 

To non- Philadelphians possibly the 
greatest significance of the event lay in the 
statement by Colonel Hackett that his 
chief, Harold L. Ickes, had no intention of 
rescinding his order refusing aid to other 
limited dividend corporations under the 
whopping big housing appropriation ex- 
pected from the present Congress. Said 
Director Hackett: 

“Sound expansion of a housing pro- 
gram demands sponsorship from organiza- 
tion outside of the Federal Government. 
The Housing Division will continue its 
efforts but with the firm hope that out- 
side sponsorship and private initiative will 
come forward to take up the task, even- 
tually permitting the Government to step 
out and assure a policy of cooperation and 
aid rather than to do the work itself.” 


Louisville. Low-cost housing’s need of vol- 
unteer sponsorship was emphasized as the 
PWA went limping out of the U.S. District 
Court for Western Kentucky last month, 
its ears stinging with the acid words Fed- 


Neighborhood Gardens in St. Louis, Under Construction 
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eral Judge Charles I. Dawson mustered in 
stating his opinion of its housing program. 

“Surely it is not a Governmental func- 
tion to construct buildings in a State for 
the purpose of selling or leasing them to 
private citizens for occupancy as homes. 
... The very suggestion of the extent to 
which the exercise of such power might be 
carried compels its rejection.’ 

So saying, Judge Dawson administered 
to the PWA housing program a terrific set 
back by denying the Government's right 
to condemn two blocks of Louisville slum 
land, on 18 per cent of which the PWA had 
been unable to obtain option. He sustained 
a demurrer filed for one Edward J. Gernett, 
owner of a piece of property im the area 
proposed asa site for Louisville's $1,250,000 
project, through his attorney, Chesley H 
Searcey, former Republican boss of Louis 
ville. 

The blow addled PWA representatives 
at Louisville, who at first announced that 
no appeal from the decision would be 
taken by the Government. However, in- 
structions to carry on came quickly from 
Washington, President Roosevelt 
had just loudly crashed housing’s cymbals 


where 


in his message to Congress. The case will 
be taken to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati. 

Last August the Government had tri- 
umphed in a similar case. When owners in 
the site for Cleveland’s project protested 
Government condemnation proceedings in 
his court, Federal Judge Samuel H. West 
threw out their objections saying “The 
whole purpose, although it is somewhat 
indirectly accomplished, is a public pur- 
pose in my judgment.” He also went to 
some pains to say he deemed the National 
Industrial Recovery Act constitutional 
(Tue ArcurrecturaL Forum, September, 
1934, page 20). To Louisville’s Judge 
Dawson it was not a matter of the NIRA’s 
constitutionality. He rejected vehemently 
PWA lawyers’ contention that Congress’ 
right to appropriate funds for emergency 
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purposes carried with it the right of con- 
demnation. He also turned a cold ear to 
the argument that the property could be 
condemned as health or 


such procedure 


menacing to 
safety, maintaining that 
was exercise of police power, a function of 
the States, not of the Federal Government. 

Louisville’s Judge Dawson was not tak- 
ing his first stab at New Deal policies when 
he clamped down on U. S. housing con- 
demnation proceedings in Louisville last 
month. A previous ruling that the bitumi- 
nous coal code did not apply to intrastate 
business was reversed by the circuit court 
at Cincinnati. 

A rigid the letter, 
Judge Dawson confessed his personal re- 
luctance to do so when recently he upheld 
the constitutionality of the Frazier-Lemke 


adherer to law’s 


Keystone 


Judge Dawson 


farm mortgage moratorium to the Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1933. When duties of the 
bench do not occupy him he busies himself 
with dairy farming, on as choice a dairy 
farm as all Kentucky Crest- 
wood, a short distance east of Louisville) . 
Once he appeared as plaintiff in a suit with 
twelve other dairymen opposing the milk 
agreement to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Being a party 
at interest, he naturally disqualified him- 
self and sent the case to another Federal 
judge who enjoined the Government from 
enforcing it. This injunction was dissolved 
on appeal. 


boasts (at 


license 


Conservative in political outlook, a 
rigid constitutionalist even when it runs 
counter to his predilections, 
recognized as a man of keen intellect, 
Judge Dawson was appointed Federal 
judge for Western Kentucky by Calvin 
Coolidge after being defeated in 1923's race 
for the governorship of Kentucky. 


generally 


Chicago. By late Spring Chicago's most 
hopeful housers expect to have two low- 


cost units under construction, and a third 


well on the way toward site acquisition. 
For just before 1934 ended, tentative ap- 
proval given by PWAdministrator 
Ickes to a 70-acre development, to cost 
about $12,500,000, on the North Side, ad- 
jacent to Marshall Field’s (limited divi- 
dend) Garden Apartments. The two other 
projects, on the South Side, one costing 
another $12,500,000, and the other $7,000,- 
000, had previously been given official ap- 
proval. 


was 


Unlike New York, Chicago has not been 
worried much about what architects were 
going to handle the work. In the East the 
local housing authority went through the 
pains of running a competition, winding up 
with 22 winners, and a board of five over- 
seers, and without knowing whether such 
an arrangement would be acceptable to 
Ickes. 

Chicago started from the other end, ask- 
ing the PWA Housing Division what would 
be acceptable, and then behaved accord- 
ingly. The result has been a quick selec- 
tion of architects and unusual harmony 
with Washington. Under F. J. C. Dresser, 
who is the Housing Division’s man-on-the 
ground in Chicago, is that inevitable ap- 
pendage to any large-scale operation, a 
coordinating committee. Like all coordinat- 
ing committees, the scope of its activities 
is not clearly defined, and its potency de- 
pends upon the zeal of its members. They 
are Architect John Reed Fugard, Realtor 
Arthur Bohnen, and Professional Housers 
Edith Elmer Wood and Coleman Wood- 
bury. 

Chicago looks forward to quick and effi- 
cient Federal land buying. Following the 
Housing Division’s six-step procedure, used 
on all projects, the order will be: 

1. Owners having property in the con- 
demned area will be free to execute options 
for their property at a fair market value 
immediately. 

2. Owners resisting sale may do so in 
court where a fair price will be found by 
jury. 

3. When sufficient options have been re- 
ceived, the Government will file declara- 
tion of taking, vesting title to the site in the 
U. S. 

4. The Government then will deposit 
funds with the Court for payment of those 
holdings being taken by condemnation, 
and at the same time exercise its voluntary 
options, paying in cash. 

5. When the jury has determined a fair 
value, and the decision is accepted, the 
Court will arrange payment. 

6. Final judgment will be entered by the 
Court in every case whether a voluntary 
contract is signed or sale resisted. 

Each of the two projects already under 
way has a separate group of architects 
working on it—prime architects and asso- 
ciates. On the 168-acre development for 
the southwest of the city, John A. Hola- 
bird, one-time boss of Director Hackett, 
is in charge, and associated with him are 
Mundie & Jensen, Armstrong, Furst & 


Tilton, Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr.. a: 
B. Maher. Assisting them are R 
Huszagh, Chester H. Walcott, F 
Hodgdon, John O. Merrill, and 
Clarke Chatten. 

In charge of the 35-acre Sou! 
project is Clark C: Wright of Ni: 
Carr & Wright, with Childs & Smit 
man & Holsman, McNally & Qui: 
Charles Bohasseck as associates. J 
sisting architects are William P. 
Olsen & Urbain, Lawrence Perkins 
tuck & Layer, and Walter T. Bail, 

Chief architects for the third pro ect, o7 
Chicago’s North Side, are Robert DeHol. 
yer, director, Quinn & Richardson, Taj. 
madge & Watson, White & Weber, Hubert 
Burnham, and Hugh Garden. Assisting 
these are Edwin H. Clark, Lowenberg § 


Uoerr 


Shat- 


Architect Holabird 


Lowenberg, Mayo & Mayo, and Roberts & 
Roberts. In addition, Martin C. Schwab 
has been retained as mechanical engineer, 
Harland Bartholomew as site plan con- 
sultant, and F. J. Thielbar as consultant on 
codes and ordinances. 

Further indication of Chicago housing 
harmony came from a report of the Chi- 
‘ago Real Estate Board’s Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning. After months 
of scrapping between local real estate men 
and Washington the committee endorsed 
all three projects: 

“As to Chicago’s three housing projects, 
the report stated, “while many will claim 
that there are areas where the blight is far 
worse, most of us will admit that the three 
spots selected are blighted areas and that 
something should be done about it.” 

While Chicago was anticipating the addi- 
tion of new housing units, it was also 
pleased with its six months’ campaign of 
demolition, carried on by the State Hous- 
ing Board in conjunction with the I!linois 
Emergency Relief Administration. _ Its 
record: 1,090 buildings razed out of 6,00! 
surveyed in two-thirds of the city. 
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MODERN HOUSING, by Catherine Bauer, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, xvii— 
331 pp.. text illus., 48 plates 6 x 914, $5. 00. 


W ur the eventual solution of our housing problems will 
he no one today can say. As yet even the basic method of ap- 
proach has not been agreed upon. One group believes in high, 

fireproof buildings with self-operating elevators. Another 
group takes a different tac k and insists that condemnation of 
land and government subsidy are desirable. One reason for this 
confusion has been that the history of the housing problem 
and the growth of the slum have not been sufficiently studied. 
Catherine Bauer’s new book will do much to remedy this 
defect. By shedding light on the historical past, it should place 
the discussion of the whole subject on a sounder basis. 
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FRENCH HOUSING IN THE 1850's 


Familistére at Guise erected by Charles Godin 
in connection with a cooperative heating plant. 


Too many of the historians of housing treat the question 
irom the social point of view without realizing, as Spengler has 
pointed out, that social changes of great import are the result 
of political changes and not vice versa. Miss Bauer has not 


fallen into this error. She has gone back far enough in time and 
stariod her discussion by showing that such towns as Liibeck 
an gsburg had perfectly satisfactory housing; in the days 
belro the spontaneous democracy of these communities gave 
‘ore the spread of the Hapsburg and Machiavellian 
ce s of the State. 

this change in political ideology came the conception 
oney value of land and its exploitation, the real basis 
hole problem of today. Here again the author shows 
icacity and sound reasoning by noting that the money 
land will always be predicated upon the utmost ex- 
n of that land that can be envisioned at any point 
his is not new, but it certainly is neither generally 
od nor as well expressed as it is here. Although the 





















































author has not developed the thesis, no better argument can 
be advanced for the early adoption by any community of 
stringent and far-reaching zoning laws. 

The historical or political basis of town planning is also 
examined. The earlier concept of the Vauban type of fortified 
town resulted in, first, the concentration of dwelling after 
dwelling on the land, and second, the tearing down of these 
structures as population pressure increased, and the building 
of new and more “efficient”’ ones. In these the efficiency con 
sisted in providing still less land and building per person. 
When the pressure became too great the town suddenly burst 
its boundary fortifications and straggled off in all directions 
completely unregulated. Later as political power became more 
and more the possession of whoever could stage a successful 
coup d état, the wide straight avenues and gridiron plans which 
afforded fields of fire for artillery came into being. This gave a 
false impression of openness to cities, but actually added to 
congestion behind the fringe of fine facades 

Considering the nineteenth century, the author shows plans 
of the types of housing that grew up in the course of the great 
industrial expansion. There is nothing particularly new here 
except the breadth of treatment which covers continental 
Europe as well as England and the U. S., and the recognition 
that much of the luxury apartment building of such cities as 
New York is as bad as, and worse than, much of the conven- 
tional ‘‘slums.” Interesting also are the quotations from such 
men as Cobbett and William Morris and the passages devoted 
to the part played in the whole tragedy by the Manchester 
School. 

This is naturally followed by a résumé of the attempts made 
at a solution during the same period. Cobbett, Thomas Spence 
and one Richard Elam, an architect, took various avenues of 
approach. Robert Owen brought out his celebrated Plan of 
1816 as a solution of the problem of post (Napoleonic) war 
housing. In France, Fourier preached what Charles Godin 
later followed at Guise. Later still James Silk Buckingham 
proposed one of the earliest limited dividend corporations in- 
terested in housing and tried to put the whole subject on a 
respectable business basis. Although nothing particular came 
of this proposal, most of its details were later advocated by 
Ebenezer Howard and still later affected Unwin and Parker 
in the plan of Letchworth. 

Of the “‘ model housing”’ that came along a little later and 
was fathered by various quasi-philanthropic organizations the 
author has a poor opinion. She finds that in the great majority 
of cases it was worse than the housing that had preceded it. 
Certainly no one will hold a brief for the New York dumb-bell 
which was a prize winning design in an 1879 competition, and 
was submitted under the pseudonym of “Light and Air.” 
Nor does she find still later planning much better. 

Passing through the changes in the social structure, the rise 
of cooperative housing associations of all sorts, and the taking 
over of housing in many communities by the government, the 
story finally reaches our own post-war period, a little over a 
century after Robert Owen’s recognition and attempted solu- 
tion of the same problem. This is naturally the largest single 
section of the book. Most of it follows the usual pattern of 
such discussions, although in greater detail. 

The chapter on “ Architecture,’ however, deserves a special 
mention for its very clear and convincing statement of the 
social aspects of that misunderstood art. Here is something 
that should be read by every architect whether or not he is 
interested in the subject of housing. It should be the final 
answer to those who may still feel that the architect should be 
guided by his personal “feeling” in the matter of design. Here 

also is to be found a simple exposition of the real meaning of 

‘*functionalism”’ and its relation to the machine that will clear 
up much misunderstanding. 

Finally there is a discussion of modern housing for the U.S. 
Here the author calls attention to the fact, generally recog- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 20) 


ium would be a large island landing field. Chicag: 
become a U. S. Venice. Skeptics were willing to | 
Chicago's transformation was almost as distant as | 
when Borglum’s Washington will finally wear dow 
actly the correct Washingtonian profile. 





BABY BALCONIES 


Tue Royal Institute of British Architects has lately bee 
busy celebrating its centenary and the opening of new 
building (see page 1384). But R.1.B.A. has not allowed itselj 
to lose touch with other architectural problems throughout 
England. Recently it issued a memorandum sponsoring and 
approving the building of balconies for middle class, flat. 
dwelling babies. A group of such balconies had already made 
an appearance at the Chelsea Babies’ Club. Resembling a wire 
Original ideas in modern lighting as well cage attached to the window, they were pronounced safe and 
officially recognized by the Home Office. R.1.B.A.’s recom. 
mendation followed closely after the Home Office's. 
designs are always available in wide Neither recommendation gave pleasure to Sir Reginald 
Rowe, the energetic chairman of London’s Housing Center 
and interesting variety. Although finely Complaining that all R.I.B.A. had done was to approve a 
‘““minimum standard” and not a very good minimum at that 
he pointed out to the editor of the R.1.B.A. Journal that “in 
selections are priced for today’s restricted practice the builder of low cost dwellings naturally selects the 








as beautiful interpretations of pure period 


finished and beautifully executed, these 


minimum standard, and his conscience is quieted, since he 
knows that it has been officially recognized.” 


His “ideal standard,” Sir Reginald said, was “not a bal- 
} ; G 4 ’ O ' ; E fe cony for the baby, but a balcony for all the occupants of a 


11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


budgets. 





“Specify Reading GPWI* 
Pipe for all the vents, down- 
spouts, and waste lines, 
McGregor. That's the only 

stuff that stands up 
in this town in tough 
services like those.” 











*Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe CHELSEA BABIES’ CLUB BABY 
England’s future population—C.3? 
For help in speci- 
fying the right | ‘flat’ dwelling. To plan a permanent balcony only large 
pipe for the right enough to serve two years of a man’s life is wasteful planning. 
service, write This same balcony enlarged, and with not a great deal of extra 
cost, but with obviously far greater architectural beauty, ©4” 
be made to serve the whole family during its active lifetime. 
If Sir Reginald was mistaken in believing th RI. 
READING IRON C OMPANY B.A.-recommended balconies “permanent,” he had on ver 
thought that was well calculated to shock loyal members. >#!¢ 
PHILADELPHIA he: “We should like to express an opinion that thous) the 
minimum ‘balcony large enough to take basket or radle 








SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON (Continued on page 39) 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 36) 


reach of the mother,’ may save the future genera- 
-ickets, the inclusion of a balcony large enough to 
vide scope for family life, may save the future populations 
provide } } 
a 2 .* 


»f England from being labeled as C.3 . . 
of Eng 


J0UX CITY BANDSHELL 


Ix February, 1932, Henry L. Kamphoefner, architect of Sioux 

ity, la.. submitted a drawing for the First Preliminary to the 
Beaux {rts prize. The projet called for an outdoor theater or 
pavilion; site was specified. Architect Kamphoefner’s 
irawing received a second mention. Several months later he 
xhibited his drawing in a Sioux City art gallery. When CWA 
was launched, his drawing was remembered. CWA, and later, 
FERA, built his projet. So nearly similar were the Sioux City 
wnd imaginary Beaux Arts sites that Architect Kamphoefner 
had only minor modifications to make. 

The building is a monolith in reenforced concrete with an 
\tlas White finish. It is 102 ft. wide and 51 ft. high from the 
rade in front. There are four dressing rooms, toilets, offices 
snd storage in the rear. Colored lights are concealed in a cove 
inder the great arch and in the bottom of a small pool directly 






og Sl 
CWA’S BEST IN IOWA 





Kodatone 


in front of the base. Six thousand seats have been erected in 
the natural amphitheater with room for a future addition of 
4,000. The shell-like structure gives nearly perfect acoustics, 
the Sioux City Municipal band having discovered that its soft- 
est manissimi are perfectly audible to the last rows. Because 
CWA and FERA paid most of the labor, the cost of the project 
has not yet been accurately determined. Estimated cost: 
$91,000. The decorative cast concrete sculpture at the die- 
blocks are by Herschel Elarth, an Omaha Public Works of 
Art sculptor recommended by Grant Wood. The entire struc- 
ture, simple, well-balanced and graceful, is considered the best 
CWA monument in Iowa. 


NEW COLUMBIA COURSE 
( 2 I 


BIA UNIversitTy can always be counted upon to offer 


nev rses at the beginning of each and every semester. Of in- 
ter architects is their latest novelty — to be presented in 
the ig evening classes of the School of Architecture. En- 
uit lodern Products”’ it is designed to keep the architect 
aw: the latest developments in building equipment and 
ma now available or about to be produced in the U. S. 
Ma urers’ samples and literature and, when possible, 
act stallations will be examined. To the practicing or 
_ g architect the course should be of value as one of the 
ur 


s hardest jobs today is to sort the shoddy from the 
of the thousand new materials, plastics, etc., that 
market. The course will be a Monday evening semi- 
$20. In charge: Mr. Eugene Raskin. 


“Une 


Ric-wiL e 
SUPER — 


STRENGTH 





















a heavy duty 


PY TILE CONDUIT 
ga for Steam Lines 


UNDER TRAFFIC 


HERE conditions require great supporting strength 

under heavy traffic, Ric-wil. now offers its new spe- 
cial Super-Strength Tile Conduit. Note the extra heavy walls 
of these sections, also the special heavy-duty reinforcing 
at top, bottom and sides, giving balanced construction and 
maximum strength. Exhaustive laboratory tests indicate 
sufficient strength to support a concentrated static 6-ton 
traffic load per wheel under actual installation conditions. 
Thus any reasonable specifications on traffic load resistance 
can be met, regardless of conduit sizes. Write for Bulletin 
A-3412. Heating Rate Bulletin for 1935 also sent on request. 





The Ric-wiL Co., 1562 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Agents in Principal Cities 









Ric-wilL Super Strength 
Tile 





PATENTED *~e PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


REGISTERED in U. S. PATENT Orrice 





CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 





















































SAMSON SPOT 
sash cord 


Look for the colored spots which 
identify this cord and which appear 
on every piece. If it hasn't the spots 
it is not Samson Spot Cord. One 
quality—the best we can make. 
The cheapest in terms of 


service cost. 


Write for 
specification 

sheet showing sizes 
and actual wear tests. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























EXTERIOR LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 





Smyser-Royer Company exterior lighting 
fixtures combine quality with economy. 
A wide variety of stock designs is avail- 
able. Estimates on original designs fur- 
nished without obligation. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 1700 Walnut St. 

















PRODUCTS AND PRAC) [CE 
(Continued from page 22) 


201. NEW DECORATING MEDIUM 

C. H. Vanderlaan, Inc., is now putting out wh: 
the McCutcheon Ceramic Pencil. By this process 
architect or designer may decorate clay panels 
plaques as easily as drawing on paper with an or 
pencil or crayon. Especially surfaced tiles, made in a», 
able shape or size, are furnished with the Ceramic [’e 
crayons. The artist draws anything he sees fit and { 
tile is then burned in a kiln. As a result, the drawings gy 
fused on the decorated body at a temperature of over 20m 


Pires Were DeEsiGNep AND DRAWN BY THE ARCHITECT 


Fahrenheit, and the entire article is weather and climate 
proof, cannot be affected by alcohol or spirits, and will resist 
most acids. For exterior purposes, a frostproof body can be 
supplied. This process has already been used to furnish spe- 
cially designed tiles for a mantel piece facing or for decorative 
over mantels and other uses of this sort. It is also possible to 
use it for such things as service plates and, in fact, almost any- 
thing made in ceramic material. The price is said to be ev 
tremely low. 


202. NEW CABINET REFRIGERATOR 

Gibson Electric Refrigerator Corp. has recently announced 
a model B-4 4 cubic foot capacity cabinet type electric refrig- 
erator designed to sell at a very low price. It offers a fast freez- 
ing extra capacity chilling unit, spacious food capacity. de- 
frosting dish, flat ribbon shelf, laboratory tested and especially 
designed hardware, porcelain interior and defrosting switch. 
The overall dimensions are: Width, 2374 in.; depth, 25/8 0. 


height, 43% in. 


203. WALL COPING 

Robinson Clay Product Co. is offering a new and improved 
covering for parapet walls. Known as Robinson Lap-Lok Vit 
rified Wall Coping, it is a salt glazed tile made from carefully 
selected clay and burned to complete vitrification with the 
added protection of a salt glaze. It is made to lock secure 
over the wall, with snug fitting concealed joints, and a smoot! 
flow line design which makes it a great improvement In 4p 
pearance over the type coping with raised joints. Costing vet 
little more than the old style raised joint coping, it weighs less 
It may be procured in 9, 13, and 18 in. widths and n 24 e 
lengths. It is also furnished with a complete line 0! ends 
starters, and right and left corners. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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CHARACTER IN A FLOOR LIKE THIS 


ELOW is a striking example of the 
remarkable tie-in that is possible be- 
tween floor and decorative scheme, when 
the floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. In Mrs. 
Stover’s Candy Store, Kansas City, the 
floor is a definite factor in creating an im- 
pression of unity, harmony—and character. 
Business floors like this appeal to clients on 
several points: (1) they are easy and 


economical to keep in perfect condition; 
(2) they wear and wear and never show it; 
(3) they’re colorful, bright, pleasant; (4) 
they’re quiet and comfortable underfoot; 
(5) they attract trade. 

For full information and a list of local 
contractors, write Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, 1203 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong °s 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


























ROLL CALL OF PRODUCTS 
SPECIFIED FOR BUILDINGS IN THIS ISSUE 


in providing this service as a current check on major specifications, every reasonable effort is made | 


insure 


the accuracy of the information but THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM cannot assume any responsibility for errors oJ 


omission or commission. The advertising of companies marked * will be found on the indicated page in this issu. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE CAPITOL 
Illustrated on page 113 to page 125 


ARCHITECTS: JoseEPpH Bett Dg REMER 
WILLIAM F. KurKe 
AssociATes: HoLasirp & Root 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: LUNDOFF-BICKNELL Co. 


PLUMBING Fixtures: Kohler Company 

Cast Iron Pipe: Sommerville Iron Works 

Copper Pipe: Mueller Brass Company 

Borers: Kewanee Boiler Corporation 

*Rapiators: American Radiator Company ( Advertising Page 52) 

Copper Convectors: Modine Manufacturing Company 

*STEAM HEATING SPECIALTIES AND CENTRAL STEAM Heatinc Con- 
TROL: Warren Webster & Company ( Advertising Page 191) 

Roorinc: The Philip Carey Company 

*AcousticaAL INsuLATION: The Celotex Company ( Advertising 
Page 49) 

VENTILATING EquipMENT: Clarage Fan Company 

Exrertor Stone. Limestone: Shawnee Stone Company 

Granite: American Black Granite Co. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL: American Bridge Company 

*TypicaL Ligutinc Fixtures: General Electric Company ( Advertis- 
ing Page 18) 

CAULKING: Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip Company 

Maw Cuurtes: Cutler Mail Chute Company 

VauLt Doors: Diebold Safe & Lock Company 

INSULATION: United States Gypsum Company 

*ELevators: Otis Elevator Company (Advertising Page 8) 

*Guiass: Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Company ( Advertising Page 2) 


GRIFFITH PLANETARIUM 
Illustrated on page 156 to page 161 


ARCHITECTS: JOHN C. AUSTIN 
Freperic M. ASHLEY 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: WILLIAM SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION Co. 


TypicaL Ligutine Fixtures: Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Roorinc: The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

Merat Latu: The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Piaster: Best Brothers Keene’s Cement Co. 

AcousTIcAL PLaster: California Stucco Company 

Harpwe yt Piaster: U.S. Gypsum Company 

Paints AND VARNISH: Craftex Company 

Harpware: Sargent & Company 

Vatves: Walworth Company, Kennedy Valve Company 
Rapiators: C. A. Dunham Company 

Fan AND Unit: Buffalo Forge Company 

Ties For TorLets AND OutsipeE Stairs: Gladding McBean & Co. 
Metat Winpows AND Frames: Truscon Steel Company 
*Guass: Pittsburgh Plate Glass (Advertising Page 31), Mississippi 

Wire Glass Company 

TRAVERTINE: Tompkins-Kiel Marble 

Dome: Revere Copper & Brass Company 
*Rapiators: American Radiator Company ( Advertising Page 52) 
Switcusoarps: Frank Adam Electric Company 

Brass Trim: Pfister Price 

Pire: Mueller Brass Company 
* LINOLEUM: Armstrong Cork Company ( Advertising Page 41) 
PLANETARIUM INSTRUMENTS: Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


AMERICA’S LITTLE HOUSE 
Illustrated on page 173 to page 176 


ARCHITECTS: Rocer H. BULLARD 
Cuirrorp C. WENDEHACK 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: WALTER T. Murpny, Inc. 


Cement: Alpha Portland Cement Company, Atlas Portland (,. 
ment Company 
Warterproorinc: U-Co Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
StrucTuRAL Steet: U. S. Steel Products Company 
Mera Latu: U.S. Gypsum Company 
FintsH Piaster: U.S. Gypsum Company 
Piaster (Brown Coat): Ebsary Gypsum Company, Inc. 
Finisu Lime: Tiger Brand 
Leavers: Copper 
FLASHING: Tin 
Lumser: Spruce and Fir 
Sipninc: California Red W ood 
Suincies: Red Cedar 
Exterior Trim: White Pine 
INTERIOR Trim: Arkansas Soft Pine 
Doors: Arkansas Stock 
Unpber Fioorinc: North Carolina Pine 
Dampers: H. W. Covert Company 
PAINT AND STAIN: Benjamin Moore & Company 
*Pipinc: A. M. Byers Co., National Lead Company, Reading Ira 
Company ( Advertising Page 36) 
THERMOSTATS AND Heat Recutators: Minneapolis Honevywel 
Regulator Company, Inc. 
Heatinc Grittes: Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
*Ou Freep Heatinc anp Air ConpiTioninc System: Delco Appli 
ance Corporation ( Advertising Page 3) 
*Hot Water Heater: American Radiator Company ( Advertising 
Page 52) 
Evectric Conpuit: National Electric Products Corporation 
SwitcHes: Bryant Electric Company 
Base Receptacies: Bryant Electric Company 
Pusu Buttons: Bryant Electric Company 
Time Switcues: Mark Time Switch Company 
LINOLEUM: Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Burmpincé Fett: Bird & Son, Inc. 
INSULATION: Johns-Manville Corporation 
WEATHER StripPinc: Anchor W eather Stripping 
FLAGsTONE: North River Bluestone 
Face Brick: Edward Mack & Company 
Garace Doors: Overhead Door Company , 
*Griass: Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Company ( Advertising Page - 
Gass SHetves (Dininc Room): Semon Bache & Company 
CLotHes Potes: Chase Brass & Copper Company 
PLAsTEeR Boarp: U.S. Gypsum Company 
MepicinE Casinets: Columbia Metal Box Company 
Terra Cotta Tire: National Fire Proofing Company 
MESH AND REENFORCING Rops: Truscon Steel Company 
Cortormix: C.G. Pardee Company, Inc. F 
AcousticaAL MATERIAL AND SOUNDPROOFING: Johns-Manville Co" 
Cotumns: Lally Column Company of New York, Inc. 
Watt Tite: Keasbey & Mattison Company 
STAINLESS STEEL: Alleghany Corporation 
Bronze Rattines: American Abrasive Metals Company _ 
**Metat Rim anv Batu Tus HAncer: American Radiator Compe 
( Advertising Page 52) 
Harpware: P. & F. Corbin, Todhunter, Inc. 
Cioset CLotues Racks: Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
PLuMBING Fixtures: Standard Sanitary Manufacturing ©0. 
Licutinc Fixtures: Loeber Ahern Company, Cassidy (omP® 
Charles Heidell, Chase Brass & Copper Company, E/colite Ce 
poration 
Watt Paper: Imperial Paper & Color Corporation 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 40) 


LI r METAL WINDOW 


Kawneer Co. is manufacturing, in addition to the Sealair 
Cast and Heavy Windows, a light window which offers 
many possibilities to the architect. Built of adequately heavy 

.tal sections, the total weight approximates that of an auto- 





SEALAIR LIGHT WINDOW 








E OETA 








FULL SIZE 0 
OF VERTICAL SECTION 





NEW STEEL WINDOW 


mobile windshield or window, yet it is provided with weather- 
trips and all appropriate hardware, including special metal 
ill, head and jambs, completely ready for installation in all 
laces where steel double-hung windows are indicated. 

05. ARC WELDER 

The General Electric Co. is now putting out an improved 
‘re Welder Type WD. Among the improvements are inde- 
endent adjustment of current and voltage, and the easy 
veans of reversing polarity, which enable and encourage the 
perator to establish the exact welding conditions suitable to 
‘ach job. This allows superior welds to be made more easily 
pnd more quickly. Strong construction, careful manufacture 
bnd protection against weather and falling objects, assure a 
ninimum outlay for repairs or loss of use of the equipment. All 
arts are easily accessible for inspection; commutation is ex- 
rellent ; and lubrication is required but once a year. 
06. ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 

Ed 
loty 


Mode 


n General Electric Appliance Co. has designed a new 
t Electric Water Heater in the modern style. This new 
nown as the ‘‘ Vogue,’’ features square corners and 
‘aight lines which will allow the heater to fit into mod- 
ns for up-to-date electric kitchens. It is finished in 
te baked enamel with an enclosed black enameled 
ack in harmony with toe space found in most mod- 
n cabinets. Manufactured only in. 40-gallon capac- 
storage type, it includes all Hotpoint features such 
nsulation, Hotpoint Calrod heating units, Thermo- 
‘natie temperature control switches, etc. New flange 
the Calrod heating units make is possible to remove 
igh the side of the tank. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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CONTROL 
of 


BUILDING TEMPERATURES 
Simplified * Reduced in Cost 


Sylphon Electric Valves open an entirely new field of pos- 
sibility to the architect and heating engineer. With an 
amazing adaptability to space heat control problems rang- 
ing from a single radiator to an entire building—they offer 
remote-thermostat-controlled, motor-operated valve service 


at a fraction of the usual cost. 


They permit all the multifarious wiring arrangements 
which include such elements as manually operated remote 
station switches, electric time switches, indoor - outdoor 
dual thermostat control, etc. Yet there are no levers, no 
wearing parts. Nothing to lubricate. No mechanism to 


adjust. And the system is noiseless. 


The unique “heat motor” in the Sylphon Electric Valve is 
the secret of this valve’s operation. Developed by Fulton 
Sylphon engineers — this “motor” is not literally a motor 
at all, but is a tiny metal bulb containing a volatile liquid. 
When warmed by a low voltage current passing through the 
resistance coil surrounding it, this liquid expands, produc- 


ing pressure inside a Sylphon bellows to operate the valve. 


Look into this Sylphon development that opens new roads 


to the modern control of large building heating. Write 
FULTON SYLPHON 


for Bulletin CA-519. 
KNOXVILLE. TENN..U.S.A. (< " 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U. S. A. 
and in Montreal, Canada and London, England. 


FEULTON. 
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Cotton Exchange Building, New York _Don Barber, Architect 
George A. Fuller Company, Builders 


All Joints in 
Projecting Courses 


MADE PERMANENTLY WEATHER-TIGHT 
WITH PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


The John J. Moran Co., New York, recently completed a con- 
tract to calk all joints in projecting courses above the 17th 
floor and all joints in pent house in the Cotton Exchange 
Building. Some years ago, when this building was erected, 
Pecora Calking Compound had been used for calking 
all window frames. Pecora Calking Compound is 


the most dependable material that can be used for making 
a building weather-tight. Prop- 

, FRE erly applied, Pecora Calking 
p E Cc O R A Compound will not dry out, crack 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us 


or chip, and is applicable to 
wood, glass, metal or stone. 


Pecora Paint Company 
Inc. 
Fourth and Venango Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 
oo —COr 


tt 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTicR 


(Continued from page 43) 


207. NEW WINDOW 

Curtis Companies, long makers of stock doors and 
are now manufacturing what they call the Silentit: 
which is a complete opening unit consisting of frame. y n- 
dow section and storm sash, and Mitertite Trim. This diffe. 
from the usual window in a number of ways. Possibl) 
unusual feature is the elimination of weights and « 
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CURTIS’ NEW WINDOW 


the operation through spring suspension with vertical weather- 
stripping. These springs are said to be less apparent to the eye 
than cords and pulleys and may be easily replaced. Though de- 
signed to operate easily even in damp weather, the metal-te- 
metal weather-stripping, built into the window, is said to 
provide the tightest window made and to effect, among other 
things, large savings in fuel costs for heating. 


208. SINGLE PIPE BUILT-IN HEATER 

Commodore Heaters Corp. is announcing the Simplex Con- 
vectofin, a new type single pipe built-in heater. This is ¢e- 
signed to eliminate the inherent difficulties of the one-pipe 
steam system and has all the advantages of the two-pipe s!* 
tem at the cost of a single pipe connection. It operates on the 
uniflow principle, with series-parallel circulation and ea 
venting, and compensates for pressure loss. 


209. RENEWABLE VALVES 

The Fairbanks Co. is now manufacturing renewable gale 
valves which they claim can be renewed by one man in NV 
minutes. This is accomplished by so designing the valve that 
the seat may be easily renewed without removing the bot! 
from the line. This seat having been removed, a new Fairbanks 
Renewable Seat Ring is installed and the seat put hack i 
place. The gate or wedge is of the solid type, whic! will not 
warp or spring. Bodies are designed with unrestr ed pipe 
openings, and the heavy walls and diaphragms are ‘ uniform 
thickness. The renewable seat rings are made of h'h gr 
bronze. 
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(Continued from page 35) 





aized abroad, that “slum clearance” and new housing are to 
a large degree mutually exclusive. Most unusual part of this 
section is the discussion of the question of subsistence home- 
steads. Here it seems possible that the author has drawn too 
close a parallel between the homestead projects undertaken 
‘n the U. S. and the apparently similar Randsiedlungen of 
Germany's Hitler régime. 

The \ppendix would be valuable as a volume in itself. It 
presents the chief housing measures and quantitative achieve- 
ments of England, Europe, and Scandinavia. While not com- 
plete it compactly contains more information than has been 
presented for some time. It is supplemented with a series of 
plates which show photographs and plans of major achieve- 
ments. The book’s typography and composition are excellent, 
its contents deserves careful, thoughtful attention. 


ART IN AMERICA in Modern Times, edited by Holger 
Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Reynal & Hitchcock for the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 112 pp., 9 color plates, 
171 illus., 9 %4 x 12 4%, $1.50. 


A survey of the wholé of American art since the Civil War. 
Lavishly illustrated. Articles by: Holger Cahill, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Jr., Catherine Bauer, Philip Johnson, John Mason 
Brown, and Iris Barry. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM OF THE CITY OF VIENNA, 
by Charles O. Hardy, and Robert R. Kuczynski, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington D.C., 143 pp., illus., 5% x 8, 
$2.00, 


The history of one of the most interesting post-war experi- 
ments in municipal housing. 


M( IDERN WORKS OF ART, edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
W. W. Norton and Co., for the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, 38 pp., 147 illus., 714 x 104%, $3.50. 

Issued as an illustrated catalogue of the exhibition of 


Modern Art held to mark the fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 


THE MEANING OF UNINTELLIGIBILITY IN MOD- 
ERN ART, by Edward F. Rothschild. The Renaissance So- 
ciety of the University of Chicago, xi—103 pp., XV plates, 
54%x7%, $1.50. 

One of a series of studies of meaning in art. It argues that 
unintelligibility is both desirable and necessary in modern art. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, by Louis H. 


a an, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 330 pp., 534 x8%, 
Ooz.00. 


A reprint of the celebrated volume. Originally published 


1922-23 in serial form in the Journal of The American Institute 
of Architects, 

LIG ING CALCULATIONS, by H. H. Higbie, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, C hapman & Hall, Ltd., 
London, x — 508 pp., illus., 3 accompanying protractors, 2 
scales, (i x 914, $5.00. 

; A and authoritative textbook by the Professor of Elec- 
rica 


gineering of the University of Michigan. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Clecteic SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERATURE ANd 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


The Barber-Colman Electric System is applic- 
able to all kinds of temperature and humidity 
control. 


We can provide for a single room or an entire 
building, for an ordinary residence cr an ornate 
city hall, for a single radiator or a large and 
complicated blast system. We can handle steam, 
hot water, warm air, air conditioning, humi- 
dification, cooling—anything -that up-to-date 
engineering requires. We have fifteen different 
types of thermostats, twelve different types and 
hundreds of sizes of motor-operated valves, ten 
different types of motor-operated damper con- 
trollers, as well as hygrostats and other special 
equipment and accessories. 


We offer a complete temperature and humidity 
control service—and will welcome your com- 
munications on any kind or size of installation. 


Write for Literature 


* 
BARBER-GOLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 






















































ACCURATE 
Metal 
Weather Strips 


—keep windows and 
doors tight in all 
kinds of weather. 
ACCURATE = equip- 
ment will last a life- 
time and is_ fully 
guaranteed. 

New ACCURATE strips 
keep our line com- 
plete. Our latest de- 
velopment is 


The NEW 


SADDLE 


Number 38 


For illustrated folder write to 
ACCURATE METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., 216F €. 26th St, N.Y.C. 


OR the convenience of our 

readers, books may be ob- 
tained from the Book Service of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM by 
sending the amount of the regu- 
lar list price with the order. 
Information regarding prices, 
authors, and titles may be ob- 
tained from the same depart- 
ment. 


° 
Book Service Department 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
220 East 42ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 





BOOKS 


(Continued from page 47) 


BUILDING TO THE SKIES, by Alfred C. Bossom. The 
Studio Publications Inc., New York, The Studio Ltd. Lon. 
don 152 pp., 72 illus., 7 4 x 10, $4.50. 


Subtitled The Romance of the Skyscraper. Devoted to the 
general thesis ’ ‘the bigger the better.”’ 


BOOK OF THE SCHOOL, Department of Architecture, Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania, by the Architectural Alumni Society, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 211 pp.,48 pl, 
TM x 10! $e 

Part history, part essays on architecture. Illustrated with 
work of graduates of the school. Also contains Alumni record. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, By Katherine McNam. 
ara, Harvard University School of Landscape Architecture, 
Cambridge, Mass., 209 pp., photolithographed, 8 % x 11, $2.00 
boards, $2.50 cloth. 


A classified bibliography with an author index. Invaluable 
for the reference library. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
by Ray Eugene Cheney, Ph.D., Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 87 pp., 6 x 9%, 
$1.50. 


Under a subtitle, ‘“Their Use and Improvement,” the 
author discusses specifications for school equipment from a 
fresh point of view. Valuable for the school architect. 


A SHEET-A-WEEK, prepared by Howard Whipple Green, 
Howard Whipple Green, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
2 to 4 pp., charts, maps, etc., 84 x 11, $100 per annum. 

A week to week survey of all conditions affecting building 
in the city of Cleveland. Valuable as a case history of a typical 
American city. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Part III, Renaissance Architecture, by Rexford Newcomb, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
London, xii — 193 pp., outline maps, paper bound, 8 % x 10%, 
$3.00. 


A new addition to the syllabi of the history of architecture 
as taught by Professor Newcomb at the University of Illinois. 


CHANGING STANDARDS, The New York Herald Tribune, 
New York, x — 294 pp., 6 x 914, paper, $1.00. 

Report of the Fourth Annual Women’s Conference on Cur- 
rent Problems. Contains remarks on changing tastes and 
standards in the plastic arts by Walter Dorwin Teague, Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett, and Royal Cortissoz. 


PRACTICAL EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY, by H. Bennett, 
F.A.1.C., The Chemical Publishing Co. New York, xv — 30 
pp., 534 x 8%, $2.00, 

Much for the amateur chemist. Some useful tips for the 
architect about paints and finishes. 


THE HOSPITAL YEARBOOK, 13th Ed., The Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, xii — 534 pp., advertising 
Illus., 8% x 11%, $2.50. 

The 1934 edition of this annual. Reference book on plan- 
ning, equipment, administration, and purchasing for hosp! 
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